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No-Rim-Cut Tires 
10% Over-Capacity 








We Control Them 


Fortunes have been lost by makers in 
attempts to imitate these tires. 


Faults developed — tires fell down — 
countless tires came back. 


It is not from choice that any maker 
offers tires that rim-cut now. 


Our Secret 

way known to 
make, a faultless tire of this 
type is by using braided wire 
bands in the base. 

We use six of these bands 
We sét them at 
certain angles. Thus we make 
a tire which nothing can force 
off, yet a tire which doesn’t 
hook to the rim. 


The only 


—126 wires. 


These bands 
secret machine, 
under lock and 
key. Andnoway 
has been found 
to make any- 
thing else which 
equally serves 
the purpose. 

That is why 
the demand for 
this new type 
centers on No- 
Rim-Cut tires. 





are made by a 


—— tra price. 
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No-Rim-Cut Tires 


With or Without 
Non-Skid Treads 








Their Record 


No-Rim-Cut tires have been used 
for seven years — used on hundreds 
of thousands of cars. 

Not a fault has developed. Not 
a tire of this kind has ever been 
known to rim-cut. 


In addition, these tires Have 10 
per cent greater air capacity than 
the same rated size in clinchers. 
And that, on the average adds 25 
per cent to the tire mileage. * . 

All these advantages, yet no, ex- 
That is why these tires 
outsell all others — why the demand 


grows like a 
flood. These are 
now the world’s 
favorite tires. 


Write for 
the Goodyear 
Tire Book—14th- 
year edition. It 
tells all known 
ways to econo- 
mize on tires. 
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We the Fly Invasion 
With Tanglefoot 


Every summer ten million families 
find freedom from flies through the 
use of Tanglefoot. 

It it the most effective fly destroyer 
yet devised. 

In thirty years nothing has proved 
so sure, so cleanly, so safe to use. 


Kills the Germ 


When a fly alights on Tanglefoot it 
is coated over with a varnish that 


*destroys the germ as wellas the fly. 


Thus it puts an end to the greatest 
menace of the fly. Your household is 
doubly protected by Tanglefoot. 


Poisons Are Dangerous 


Every summer fatalities are reported 
from their use. In several states the 
sale of poison is forbidden except by 
registered pharmacists. 


The poison does not kill the germ 
on the fly. Poisoned flies drop into 
your food, into baby’s milk, are 
ground to dust in the carpet. 


Fly-traps, too, are unsanitary and 





Countless Unborn Flies 


Each early fly breeds millions if 
you wait. 

Put a sheet of Tanglefoot where you 
see the first fly and prevent myriads 
of unborn flies this season. 


Kills Fleas, Too 


Tanglefoot- quickly rids you of this 
pest. It is a boon to thousands in 
flea-infested sections. Don’t be with- 
out it this summer. 


This Trademark on Original 
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Millions know the original Tangle- 
foot. It contains oné-third more 
sticky compound, hence lasts longer 
than the no-name kinds sold merely 
as fly-paper or sticky fly-paper. Get 
a supply today for this season’s war 





THE GOODYEAR TIRE & RUBBER COMPANY, AKRON, OHIO 


Branches and Agencies in 103 Principal Cities—More Service Stations Than Any Other Tire 
We Make All Kinds of Rubber Tires, Tire Accessories and Repair Outfits 


Main Canadian Office, Toronto, Ont.—Canadian Factory, Bowmanville, Ont. (1177) (13) 


disgusting to care for. 








on flies. 


Made Only by THE O. & W. THUM CO., Grand Rapids, Mich. 


A little gasoline will quickly remove Tanglefoot from clothes or furniture 
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You May Try the New Companion for 
Three Months Before You Decide 


Every New Companion Sewing Machine is 
Sold Subject to Purchaser’s Approval 


We have an arrangement whereby you may try the 


machine in your home for three months 
before deciding whether you will keep 
it or not. There will be no obligation 
to keep the ma- 
chine if not sat- 
isfactory, also 
no charge for 
use during trial 
if machine is returned, and no expense 
for freight back and forth. In justice to 
yourself, be sure to write for full par- 
ticulars of this free trial offer. The 
New Companion is recommended and 
used in thousands of homes. Made in 
factories among the best equipped in 
this country, and producing only the 
highest quality of family sewing ma- 
chines. Each machine is fully warranted 


by the Publishers of The Companion. 


You Will be Surprised at 
the Low Prices 


As originators of the one-profit, Factory- 
to-Home System, over thirty years ago, 
we can save you a large amount on the 
purchase of a high-grade family sewing 
machine, and at the same time send you 
a machine that you will be proud to own 
and show to your friends. No other 
machine, at whatever price sold, can 
excel the New Companion for all kinds 
of family sewing. If you need a new 
sewing machine in the near future, 
therefore, do not fail to get our low 
prices at once. 


How To Get Full Particulars. 
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The illustration shows one of our popular styles, open ready for sewing. Simply closing the 
leaf of this machine lowers the head and converts the machine into a table for lamp or books. 


The New Companion Will Do 
All Your Family Sewing 


The New Companion is fully equipped 
with the finest attachments and acces- 
sories. This machine will do all your 
family sewing—tucking, quilting, braid- 
ing, ruffling, hemming, binding, etc. Get 
our free offer of the new attachment 
for darning on the sewing machine. 
Our machines have Automatic Drop- 
Head and Lift, Automatic and Self- 
Regulating Tensions, Self-Oiling Devices, 
Short Non-Breaking Needles, Full Ball- 
Bearing Adjustments, and all other latest 
improvements. They are made in eight 
different styles, including a Rotary. Our 
new descriptive booklet, mailed free 
upon request, contains photographic re- 
productions of the various styles and all 
special features, and is full of valuable 
information concerning the selection of 
a sewing machine. 


There Will Be No Freight 
Bill To Pay 


The purchaser of a New Companion 
Sewing Machine will have no freight 
bills to pay upon receipt of machine. 
We pay all transportation charges to 
your nearest freight station, except to a 
few far Western points, where upon 
receipt of a small extra charge, we also 
prepay the freight. This arrangement 
has saved thousands of dollars for New 
Companion purchasers. There will be 
absolutely no extra cost to you after 
paying our low Factory-to-Home price. 
Write for Free Delivery Offer to-day. 


How all this is accomplished can best be told in our new Illustrated Booklet, which is sent free to any 
inquirer. To get this information write to Sewing Machine Department, P. 


mpany, 


M 
Boston, Mass., stating that you will be interested to receive further particulars concerning the New Companion Sewing iain fo oe Companion 
for our Special Introductory Price. WRITE TO-DAY. A postal-card request will bring everything by return mail. 


has not been sent into your town, 


PERRY MASON COMPANY 


201 Columbus Avenue 


BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS 
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T was a sultry August morn- 
| ing, the fifth day of a ‘‘hot 

spell.’? Molly had been sick 
in the night, and both Hetty 
and her mother had been up 
with her; at breakfast the 
children were all cross and 
fretful, worn out by the heat, 
although they were too young to realize 
what was the matter. Mrs. Sheldon 
scolded them into a subdued silence, 
and then looked across at Hetty. 

‘“‘I’m sorry, Hetty,’’ she said, ‘‘but 
I’m afraid those raspberries must be 
picked. They can’t stand another day 
of heat. ’’ 

Hetty’s lips tightened, but she nodded 
silently. Of course the raspberries must 
be picked; she knew it as well as her 
mother did. But she was so tired! She 
was tired of the hot raspberry patch; 
tired of the walk to the inn, with the 
berries growing heavier every moment; 
tired of seeing those idle, wonderfully 
dressed women with nothing to do except 
to amuse themselves; tired of coming 
back to the same round of drudgery. 
She was tired, she cried to herself with 
passionate rebellion, of being poor. 

At least it was quiet in the raspberry 
patch, and she could endure the heat. 
Hetty lined her basket with grape leaves, 
and began picking steadily. At the end 
of an hour the basket was full. She 
laid a few raspberry leaves over the 
berries, covered the top of the basket 
with paper, and a few minutes later was 
on her way to the inn. 

The road to the inn, lovely in the after- 
noon when the shadow of Old Blue 
Mountain fell across it, held long, sunny 
stretches in the morning. Long before 
she reached the inn, Hetty’s gingham 
gown was damp across her shoulders, 
and her hair hung in straight, moist 
locks about her face. She pushed it 
back impatiently. 

‘*As if anybody there would ever look 
at you!’’ she cried to herself, in fierce 
self-mockery. 

But before she reached the last bend 
of the road, she pulled the newspaper 
from her basket, rolled it into a ball, 
and tossed it into the bushes; and then, 
sitting down upon a rock, she rearranged 
the sprays of leaves so that the warm 
color of the berries showed alluringly 
through the green. Hetty would have 
stared in astonishment had any one told 
her that she had the soul of an artist. 

There were more people than usual 
upon the long piazza— women doing 
fancy-work, young people in idle groups, 
for the heat made every one lazy. Hetty, 
in fierce scorn of all this idleness, was 
passing the steps to go round to the 
kitchen, when a girl, sitting at the foot of 
the steps with two or three companions, 
looked up suddenly. Hetty had seen scores 
of girls as pretty as Mary Van Buren. But 
as she met Mary Van Buren’s blue eyes that 
August morning, it seemed to her that the 
world stopped for a moment; when things 
began again, it was not the same world, but 
one radiant with undreamed-of beauty. 

Mary Van Buren rose with a little exclama- 
tion of delight—a slender girlish figure in a 
simple blue linen gown. 

“Oh, how exquisite!’’ she cried. ‘‘Are 
they for sale?’’ 

‘“*T was bringing them to Mrs. Thompson, ’’ 
Hetty answered. ‘‘She takes all I bring.’’ 

‘*But I want these!’’ the girl cried. ‘‘I 
want them dreadfully! We are going to have 
a sunset picnic to-night, and I want them— 
just as they are, with the leaves and every- 
thing. I’m going with you to ask Mrs. 
Thompson if she won’t let me have them; I 
believe she will if I coax a little. That would 
be all right for you, wouldn’t it?’’ 

“Yes, I guess that would be all right,” 
Hetty answered, mechanically. She was 
thinking that this girl with her voice and her 
manner and her smile was the most attractive 
creature she had ever seen. 

Mary Van Buren chatted on gaily. She 
thought that the country girl was shy, and 
she wanted to put her at ease. 

Mrs. Thompson willingly agreed to let her 
guest buy the berries. Hetty exulted over 
Mary’s little victory. 

‘‘Of course Mrs. Thompson’d let her,’’ she 
thought. ‘‘Anybody’d let her do anything— 
they’d have to.’? 

“‘And now,’’ Mary’s bright voice broke into 
her thoughts, ‘‘it’s for you and me to settle 
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DRAWN BY CHASE EMERSON 


“BUT THAT WOULDN'T BE BUSINESS, AND 


our business. Will you tell me how much I 
owe you for these berries ?’’ 

‘*There’s eight and a half quarts—eighty- 
five cents,’’ Hetty answered, slowly. It hurt 
her—although she did not understand why—to 
be taking money from this girl. She wanted 
to give the berries to her for being so beautiful! 
Then she realized that Mary was protesting. 

“Oh, I couldn’t! That’s far too little. 
Great berries like these fresh from the vines 
ought to be fifteen cents a quart, anyway.’’ 

“IT never get more than ten cents. I 
wouldn’t charge anybody else more than I do 
Mrs. Thompson. ’’ 

Hetty’s voice was abrupt. Mary Van Buren 
could not guess what was behind the abrupt- 
ness, but she yielded instantly. 

‘*T feel like a thief,’’ she said, ‘‘but I sup- 
pose I shall have to let you have your way. 
Will you wait while I run in for my money ?’’ 

**T don’t have to have it to-day. ’’ 

**But I don’t run accounts. Don’t you 
want to wait in the pavilion? There’s always 
a breeze there. I’ll be right back.’’ 

Hetty did not go to the pavilion; she found 
a shady spot by the stone wall, and waited 
there. She felt that she would give anything 
to be like that girl — not like her in clothes 
or possessions especially, but just in herself. 
When Mary returned with the money, Hetty 
flushed. 

**T’d like—to give them to you,’’ she said. 

‘*But that wouldn’t be business, and this is 
a strictly business matter. I was wondering’’ 
—the girl could not resist the longing in Hetty’s 
eyes—‘‘do you live near here?’’ 

‘*About two miles away.’’ 

‘*And do you come often?’’ 

‘*Three times a week.’’ 

‘**Oh, that’s nice. I’ll watch for you 
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out of her dream. 
guess it is.’’ 

‘* Did Mrs. Thompson say 
anything about the berries?’’ 
Mrs. Sheldon asked. 

‘*Mrs. Thompson didn’t take 
them,’’ Hetty replied. ‘‘One 
of the boarders saw them, and 
asked Mrs. Thompson if she’d let her 
have them. And she did.”’ 

Hetty spoke with difficulty; it seemed 
to her that her mother must be seeing 
through her, and she had a passionate 
longing to hide the beautiful incident 
away; she could not yet talk it over. 
Because she felt the treacherous color 
rising again, she hurried on: 

‘* She—the one that bought them— 
wanted to pay me fifteen cents a quart, 
but I wouldn’t take it; I told her I 
couldn’t take more than I asked Mrs. 
Thompson. ’’ 

*“*T suppose you couldn’t. I wish 
Mrs. Thompson would pay more. Our 
berries are worth it.’’ 

**She won’t.’’ 

‘*No, I suppose not. Well, I must go 
and get dinner. You stay there, Hetty. 
There isn’t enough work for two of us, 
and you’ve had the walk.’’ 

**T guess I am tired a little,’’ Hetty 
acknowledged. Indeed, she was more 
than a little tired, for as her exalted 
mood fell, the exhaustion from the hot 
walk settled upon her. She leaned back 
in the breathless shade, white and dizzy. 
Thursday was only day after to-morrow. 
Suddenly Hetty sat up, and her lips 
closed firmly. 

‘I’m not going to think about it,’’ 
she said to herself. ‘‘She’ll forget it 
long before Thursday. She was just 
being nice because she’s made that way, 
that’s all. And you’re not going to be 
a fool, Hetty Sheldon—you’re not!’’ 

Yet although Hetty’s common sense 
told her that this was the only reason- 
able way to look at the matter, Hetty’s 
heart insisted upon doing all sorts of 
unreasonable things. When on Wednes- 
day night heavy showers broke the long 
hot spell, her heart reminded her that 
Thursday would be cool; and the girl 
had said that if it were cooler — 

**She’ll have forgotten that long ago, ’’ 
Hetty thought. 

‘*That’s not the kind of girl she is,’’ 
hope insisted. ‘‘That’s what makes her 
different. And it’s only fourteen hours 
now.’’ 

Presently it was only four hours, then 
only one, and then Hetty was on the way 
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to the inn. She came near the bend of 
the road. If the girl should have for- 
gotten — 


‘*Well, if she has, I guess the world’s 


Thursday, and if it’s cooler, maybe you’d| about the same as it always was,’’ Hetty 


like to stop and see the tennis a while, and 
then I could walk a little way back with you.’’ 

The flush on Hetty’s thin face crept down 
to her neck. 

‘*T guess you wouldn’t want to do that,’’ 
she answered stiffly, but the longing of her 
eyes did not bear out the words. 

**T guess I should. If not next time, at 
least some time soon. I wish there were a team 
going that way now, so that you wouldn’t 
have the long walk in the heat. You’d better 
walk slowly. And good-by till next time.’’ 

**Good-by,’’ Hetty answered. ‘I don’t 
mind the walk.’’ 

That was true. It was much hotter than 
when she came, but she was hardly aware of 
the heat. Over and over she recalled every 
moment with the girl, every word, every 
glance, and in her heart there flowered a 
sudden passionate purpose: to grow into the 
kind of person that that girl would not be 
ashamed of. It was an ideal that had come to 
Hetty; not a friendship,—she never dreamed 
of that,—but a vision of lovely girlhood to 
summon her henceforth to difficult ways, and 
to give her courage for heavy battles. 

When she reached home, she dropped down 
upon the little porch in the shade of the 
morning-glories. The blossoms that had 
opened a few hours before were now merely 
moist wisps of color; the very leaves hung 
limp in the heat. It was quiet about the 
house, for Molly was asleep, and the children 
were down at the brook. Presently Mrs. 
Sheldon came to the door; her eyes were 
heavy with weariness. 

**T didn’t know you’d got back,’’ she said. 
‘*Tt’s the worst yet, isn’t it?’’ 

**T don’t know,’’ Hetty answered, struggling 





declared to herself. But at the thought a tide 
of desolation swept across her; it would not 
be the same, it would never be the same again. 
It would mean that there was not that kind 
of girl. ‘‘And it isn’t only for me,’’ Hetty 
thought. ‘‘It’s just that I want her to exist 
somewhere. ’’ 

Then her heart stopped for a second; a 
slender blue figure was coming round the bend 
to meet her. 

‘*Wasn’t I a good guesser?’’ Mary cried, 
triumphantly. 

**T thought maybe—you’d forget. ’’ 

**Of course I didn’t forget. Now hurry and 
get rid of that heavy basket, and then we’ll 
go down in the pines and talk. I have a box 
of home-made marshmallows here. Did you 
ever make any? They’re delicious—a real 
experience. You'll put a red mark round the 
day you first tasted them, see if you don’t!’’ 

Hetty laughed shyly, and sped round to the 
kitchen. She was back in five minutes. Mary 
eyed her with approval. 

‘*You look ever so much better than you did 
Tuesday,’’ she said. ‘‘No wonder, carrying 
that heavy basket in all that heat. Isn’t it 
fine to-day ?’’ 

It was only a few steps to the pines, full 
that morning of soft stirrings and green-gold 
lights and sweet breaths of fragrance. Mary 
dropped down upon the copper-colored carpet, 
opened her box of marshmallows, and then 
issued her commands: 

‘*Now tell me about yourself. It’s stupid 
to waste time just saying words. Tell me 
about the things you Jove the best.’’ 

Hetty made a poor historian, but Mary was 
quick to understand and to sympathize. She 
was really interested in Hetty. Before half 
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an hour was over,—that was as long as Hetty 
could stay,—she had learned far more than 
Hetty imagined. 

‘*It’s been an interesting talk,’’ she said, 
as they left the pines. ‘‘It’s fine to be living, 
isn’t it, with so many things to do and love 
and work for? I know you’ll get your edu- 
cation—you’re bound to. Some day may I 
come out to see you?’’ 

As Hetty walked home that glorious morn- 
ing, she saw not the summer world about her, 
but a still more glorious one of conquered fate. 
**Tt’s fine to be living, isn’t it—with so many 
things to do and love and work for?’’ That 
was it. That was what made this girl different 
from all others; and Hetty’s heart set itself 
passionately to the task of being worthy of the 
girl’s ideals. 

The next three weeks were wonderful to 
Hetty. Mrs. Sheldon looked on apprehen- 
sively, but said little. She called Mary ‘‘the 
Van Buren girl,’’ and Hetty, hotly resenting 
the phrase, seldom spoke of her; she did not 
guess the eloquence of her shining eyes. 
Neither did she guess what her mother, bred 
in the hard school of poverty and pride, feared 
for her, nor the relief with which Mrs. Shel- 
don heard that Mary had left the inn. 

‘*She’s asked me to come and see her some 
time,’’ Hetty said, proudly,. feeling her 
mother’s silent opposition. 

Mrs. Sheldon turned quickly; there was a 
note of real distress in her voice. ‘‘I guess 
you wouldn’t want to go to the house of any- 
body like her, Hetty,’’ she said. ‘‘It’s dif- 
ferent off here in the country, but in her home, 
with all the servants, and everything —’’ 

Hetty’s eyes flashed. ‘‘I mean to go some 
time,’’ she said. ‘‘I’m going to save up for it. ’’ 

With a sigh, Mrs. Sheldon gave up remon- 
strating; the girl must learn her own lessons. 

Hetty set herself steadfastly to a double task. 
She studied as she never had studied before; 
moreover, she studied things she never had 
thought of studying before; she studied the 
ways and speech and dress of the girls in her 
class. They were always pleasant to her, but 
she had never been one of them. The high 
school was in Canterbury Center, and the 
Center had a good many persons of moderate 
wealth, and a society of its own. Hetty, 
who came on the trolley-cars from seven miles 
away, had barely touched the edge of the life 
there. Now she studied the girls; she judged 
them, accepted certain things, and rejected 
others. Meanwhile she seized every oppor- 
tunity to earn money. It was a two hours’ 
journey to the city where Mary lived; the 
ticket would cost four dollars. At first Hetty 
hoped to earn money enough to buy a new hat 
besides, but that she had to give up. 

‘“‘She won’t think about hats,’’ she said to 
herself, fighting down her longing. ‘‘She 
isn’t that kind. And if I can just see her —’’ 

She bent again over the sewing-machine. 
She was making a waist for Mary Ann 
Cummings. Mary Ann was going to pay her 
fifty cents, and that would complete her four 
dollars, and allow her ten cents for car fare. 

“I’m going on Saturday,’’ Hetty said to 
her mother. e 

**Going? Where?’’ 

‘*To the city—to see Miss Van Buren. 
have the money when I’m paid for this.’’ 

Into Mrs. Sheldon’s worn face came a look 
of anxiety. She crossed the room and put her 
toil-worn hand on her girl’s shoulder—a dem- 
onstration so rare that Hetty looked up in 
surprise. 

‘*I—I wouldn’t, if I were you, Hetty,’’ she 
said, awkwardly. ‘‘She—she hasn’t written 
for you, has she?’’ 

‘*She asked me last summer. 
kind to change. ’’ 

‘*But it’s different, at her own home and 
all—and—and you haven’t the clothes —’’ 

Hetty shook her head doggedly. ‘‘There 
isn’t anything that will make a difference to 
her.”’ 

Hetty’s mother leaned down and took the 
work from Hetty’s hands. ‘‘I’ll finish this. 
You go do your lessons. ’”’ 

It was her way of showing the mingled love 
and fear in her heart. 

There was only one morning train that 
stopped at West Canterbury, and that reached 
the city at half past twelve. It was not until 
she was nearly there on Saturday morning 
“that a great fear came to Hetty, the fear, 
namely, that Mary might not be at home. She 
grew pale at the thought. She ought to have 
written, of course. What if she should be 
disappointed after working and saving and 
dreaming all those weeks! It seemed to her 
that the train merely crawled, and when at 
last she reached the city and boarded the 
trolley-car, she grew more nervous and impa- 
tient. But finally she reached Royal Avenue. 
When she looked down the beautiful wide 
street, with its imposing houses, a panic of 
shyness fell upon her. She understood now 
what her mother had meant. 

But Hetty was no coward. She set her lips 
firmly, and although Number 61 proved to be 
one of the very largest of all the houses, she 
walked resolutely up the steps. The silent 
opening of the door saved her from the per- 
plexity of a search for the bell, and a strangely 
dressed man stood before her. 

‘*Is—is Miss Van Buren in?’’ Hetty asked. 
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‘*Miss Van Buren is giving a luncheon 
to-day,’’ the man replied. 

The words meant nothing to Hetty; at home 
they had dinner at noon, and it was long after 
one o’clock now. 

‘‘She told me to come,’’ she said. 
Hetty Sheldon. ’’ 

The butler, perplexed, hesitated a moment; 
then he said that he would send her name to 
Miss Van Buren, and disappeared. Hetty 
looked with wonder across the great hall into 
a room the walls of which were covered with 
gray silk lovely enough for a wedding-gown. 
‘*Silk on the walls!’’ she thought. 

In the great dining-room a dozen girls were 
gaily chattering over the violet-strewn table, 
and no one noticed when one of the servants 
quietly spoke-to the hostess. For an instant 
the girl’s face lgoked bewildered; then it 
cleared; then it betame perplexed. Almost in 
a flash Mary realized many things—Hetty’s 
journey, her disappointment if it should be for 
nothing, the difficulty of making her under- 
stand, the cruelty of bringing her in to suffer 
among these girls. In a moment she made 
her decision. 

**Girls,’’ she said, ‘‘I’m going to do a very 
rude thing, but I know that you all know me 
well enough to forgive me. I’m going to ask 
to be excused for a while, and leave you to 
Carmen’s tender mercies. It’s a message that 
just came to me—something I can’t put off. 
Carmen makes a much more graceful hostess 
than I do; so I am leaving you in good hands. 
I’ll see you all before you go.’’ 

With a nod to her younger sister, she picked 
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three. ‘‘I must go,’’ she said. ‘*The train 
starts at quarter of four, and it takes so long 
on the street cars. I—I can’t tell you. I 
sha’n’t forget this as long as I live. It isn’t 
just the lovely things; it’s you—the way you 
make me feel about things—as if I wanted to 
be to other people as you are.’’ 

‘*That is the most beautiful thing anybody 
ever said to me,’” Mary answered, gravely. 

An hour later Hetty was on the train. The 


A FIGHT 


- ACK in the eighties,’’ my 
B friend Bancroft said to 
me, ‘‘the mail that sup- 
plied the garrisons in Central 
Africa was brought by flat-bot- 
tomed steamers up the Nile from 
Khartoum to Gondokoro. From 
there, carriers transported it over- 
land to Nimule, a distance of 
160 miles. At Nimule I received 
it and distributed it to the army 
posts along the White Nile and in the region 
of Lake Albert. I always made the trip by 
canoe. 

‘¢One spring morning I left Nimule with 
the usual consignment of mail-sacks, and began 
the 300-mile journey up the White Nile. My 
water caravan consisted of two large native 
dugout canoés, made each from a single log, 
and manned by four stalwart Baganda blacks. 








THE CANOE WAS LIFTED HIGH INTO THE AIR. 


up her flowers and ran out of the room. Out- 
side the door she gave some swift orders to a 
servant, and then hurried into the hall.’ 
‘*Hetty Sheldon!’’ she cried. ‘‘Isn’t this 
lovely |’? 2 
Hetty, standing speechless, was staring at the 


little stylish figure. With a hot wave of shame, . 


she realized how she must look in her own 
cheap coat and knitted cap and woolen gloves. 

‘*T—TI guess I oughtn’t to have come. ’’ 

‘*Aren’t you ashamed of yourself, when I’m 
so glad to see you? You’re to come right up 
to my room and take your things off, and have 
a good talk. There are a hundred things I 
want to ask you and to hear about. This 
way, and at the top of the stairs turn to the 
left. That’s right, go right in.’’ 

But Hetty could not go right in. She had 
never dreamed of such an exquisite room. 
‘**T’d feel,’’? she said, ‘‘as if I were walking 
into a flower. ’’ 

‘“*It’s a flower that’s used to being walked 
into, then. What a bookworm youare! Your 
eyes are eating up those bookcases whole! 
You shall look at them all you please presently, 
but first you are to take off your wraps, and 
second you are to light my fire,—that’s what 
my special guests always do,—and third we 
are going to have luncheon up here, you and 
I, because Carmen—that’s my sister whom 
you haven’t met—is entertaining some friends 
down-stairs, and I thought you’d like it better 
with me alone.’’ 

‘“*T guess I should,’’ Hetty said. She took 
off her coat and gloves and cap. 

The fire helped to put her at her ease, and 
Mary’s tact soon did the rest. When a maid 
set a table for two, and brought in the 
luncheon, Hetty drew a long breath. 

“IT never believed in fairy-stories before, ’’ 
she said, ‘‘but I always shall after this. ’’ 

‘*T have always believed in them,’? Mary 
said. ‘‘There’s nothing too good to be true.’’ 

Across the table Hetty’s dark eyes flashed 
response. ‘*When I teach, I’m going to teach 
people to believe that. ’’ 

‘*Tell me about the studies and the teach- 
ing.’’ ; 

Then the talk went swiftly, of Hetty’s 
hopes and dreams and plans; and when the 
luncheon was over, there were the books to 
look at and talk about, and endless new vistas 
opened to the country girl. It was with a 
start that Hetty heard a clock softly chime 





**On both sides of the river for almost the 
entire distance there were great areas of papy- 
rus from fifteen feet to a mile wide. For 
miles the dark green tasseled stalks, ten feet 
tall, swayed in the breeze like a gigantic field 
of rye. 

‘**Hippopotami were abundant, and were 
known frequently to upset native canoes. To 
guard against losing the mail by such acci- 
dents, the government supplied me with water- 
tight rubber bags. The sacks were placed in 
these bags, and there was a wooden float with 
seventy-five feet of stout cord attached to each 
bag: Thus we could easily recover the sacks 
in case of mishap. 

‘*As we paddled slowly along against the 
rapid current of the muddy river, noisy fish- 
eagles with white heads and tails circled over- 
head or settled in the trees, sometimes not more 
than thirty feet away. Myriads of cormorants 
and snake-birds, perched in clusters along the 
banks, stretched out their wings as if taking a 
sun-bath; as we drew near, they took flight 
or plunged into the water. Occasionally we 
saw a troop of baboons running along a high, 
stony bank, playing with one another. 

‘*Now and then we came upon a herd of 
hippos, some floating leisurely on the surface, 
others huddled close together on a bar or small 


‘island, or lying asleep in the edge of the 


papyrus. As we approached, they lifted their 
heads to gaze at us, and then slowly took to 
the water. In a few minutes they usually 
appeared again some distance away. We paid 
little attention to them unless we thought that 
a hippo was coming to the surface close to one 
of the boats. Then I would takeé#the rifle and 
wait until the danger was over. 

**One day was quite like another. To break 
the monotony and to furnish a little excitement 
for the men, I occasionally took a shot at a 
crocodile on the bank. We would then stop 
long enough for the boys to wrench out the 
teeth, which they either made into necklaces 
or traded for food with the natives whose 
villages we passed. 

‘““They were an interesting people, those 
jolly black-skinned villagers. As soon as we 
came in sight of a town, the inhabitants rushed 
from their huts and followed along the bank, 
laughing and joking with my men, and trying 
to persuade us to land and barter. The women 


and children who tended wickerwork fish- 
traps presented us with specimens of their 
























dream was still in her eyes, and her fingers 
lovingly touched the violets that Mary had 
pinned to her coat. Hetty did not guess how 
much autumn violets cost; she only thought, 
‘*They’re just like her.’? And in the thought 
was no hope of another visit. Mary had given 
her something better—larger—than that. She 
had given her a vision that would shine 
through all the years, and teach Hetty herself 
the great joy of giving. . 


catch, and were greatly pleased 
with the trifling gifts we gave 
them in return. 

‘*We had passed a village, and 
were skimming along close to the 
papyrus, when suddenly the canoe 
shot across the mouth of a small 
estuary that the high growth had 
completely hidden. The other craft was fol- 
lowing close behind, and the two boats were 
in a position to blockade the mouth of the 
little bay, when I heard a terrific splashing of 
water. I turned instantly, and saw that we 
had surprised a herd of about ten hippos in 
the edge of the papyrus. 

‘‘Our sudden appearance had startled them, 
and so strong was their instinct to seek refuge 
in deep water, that with one accord the entire 
herd tumbled off the bank and came splashing 
down upon us. 

‘tT snatched my rifle and turned to fire. 
There was no time to aim carefully, for the 
brutes were less than thirty feet away. So, 
hoping that the noise and flash might split the 
herd and cause the hippos to pass round us, I 
simply pointed the weapon at the face of a 
large bull, and pulled the trigger. 

‘*The struggling creatures did not swerve 
from their course. When, however, they had 
come so close that I could have touched them 
with a paddle, they reached deeper water, and 
sinking quickly, disappeared. The next thing 
I knew, the canoe was lifted high into the air, 
and we were dumped into the water. 

‘*T struck on my back, and almost at the 
same moment something hit me a terrific blow 
that drove me beneath the surface. There I 
was bumped and jostled about for what seemed 
an age. When at last I came to the surface, 
I saw that both the canoes were bottom side 
up, and that the men were floundering in the 
water. A long black arm shot out of the 
water in front of me. I seized it with my left 
hand, and swam with the half-drowned boat- 
man to the canoe, where I supported him until 
he stopped choking and coughing. 

‘*Two men were clinging to the mail-sack 
buoys and shouting for dear life. Another 
fellow, hanging to the second canoe, was 
holding up a companion, who had been stunned 
by a glancing blow on the head when the 
canoe fell back into the water. No one was 
seriously hurt. 

‘*The natives in the village, attracted by the 
rifle-shot and the shouts, could see our predic- 
ament from the high bank. Some came to our 
assistance in canoes; others ran along the bank 
and tried to frighten my already terrified boys 
by telling them that the place swarmed with 
crocodiles. However true that may have 
been, there was little danger from them now, 
for the herd of floundering hippos must have 
seared every crocodile away from that part 
of the Nile. 

‘*In a few minutes we were hauled into 
canoes, and then, after recovering the mail- 
sacks, we towed our canoes down to the vil- 
lage, and emptied them of water. 

‘*Presently I saw numbers of natives emer- 
ging from their huts with long-bladed barbed 
spears, and learned that they were going in 
pursuit of the hippo I had wounded. One 
of them had seen it enter the papyrus on 
the opposite side of the river. I tried to per- 
suade them that it would be foolhardy to 
attempt such a thing without a rifle, and told 
them that my rifle was at the bottom of the 
river, where the canoes had capsized. They 
replied that they had often killed hippos with 
spears, and would show me how it was done. 

‘* A bout a dozen canoes were launched. Each 
one was manned by four paddlers, and by a 
spearman who took a position in the bow. 
In the bottom of each canoe was a bundle of 
spears. To the shaft of one of the weapons 
was tied about forty feet of rawhide rope; the 
other end of the rope was fastened to a large 
block of wood. 

‘‘With about two hundred of the villagers, I 
went to the high bank overlooking the scene. 
The canoes divided, and lined up about fifty 
feet apart on each side of the spot where the 
hippo had entered the papyrus. One canoe 
landed some distance away, and several men 
started on a circuit to get behind the animal. 
We could hear them thrashing about in the 
reeds, but it was fully fifteen minutes before 
they found the hippo, and by shouting, started 
him toward the river. 

**As soon as the beaters gave the alarm, the 
spearmen stood up in the bows of the canoes, 
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each with a spear poised above his head, and 
waited breathlessly for the brute to show 
himself. 

‘“*The crashing of the papyrus and the 
swaying of the tasseled tops announced his 
presence ; the next second he broke from cover. 
Before he could plunge into the river, several 
of the barbed spears were hurled into his 
body. Then, as the men in the canoes 
hurriedly tossed the wooden floats overboard, 
he disappeared beneath the surface. For a 
moment the floats bobbed up and down; then, 
with a jerk that pulled some of them under 
water, they started off. 

‘*Although at first the hippo swam so fast 
that the canoemen could hardly keep up with 
him, he was so far below the surface that he 
caused not even a ripple, and had it not been 
for the floats, there would have been no way of 
telling the creature’s whereabouts. 

‘*Some of the canoes followed close behind; 
others hurried ahead of the buoys, and kept 
about twenty feet_on either side of the spot 
where the hippo would soon come to the 
surface. Since enough of the buoyed spears 
had been attached to the animal to mark his 
position, the spearmen now armed themselves 
with free lances; in the bow of each craft 
stood a stalwart fellow ready to plunge a 
weapon into the hippo the instant he appeared. 

‘*At that point the river was about three 
hundred yards wide. For some distance the 
animal headed straight across; then the floats 
suddenly turned to the right, down-stream. 
The canoemen quickly changed their course. 
Those on the right side paddled vigorously for 
fear that the beast was charging, or that he 
might come up under the canoes and capsize 
them. 

‘*Just then his head appeared above water; 
but when he saw the canoes, he dived before 
any one had time to throw a spear, and again 
the floats moved down-stream at a rapid rate. 

‘“*The second time that the hippo rose, two 
of the spearmen hit him, and as the spears 
sank into the flesh, the great brute threw him- 
self into the air, and fell back with a mighty 
splash. 

‘The natives were now worked up to the 
highest pitch of excitement. ‘There seemed to 
be no leader; every one was shouting orders, 
and each canoe went wherever the fancy of its 
crew took it. Whenever the hippo made a 
sudden turn, the paddlers would skilfully 
wheel their craft, and race off in another 
direction. As a result, there were frequent 
collisions and narrow escapes from upsetting. 

‘*Each time the hippo appeared, they sent 
home several more spears. He fast became 
exhausted; the time that he remained under 
water, and the distance that he traveled, 
became shorter with each successive dive. It 
seemed strange that he endured the torture 
so long without attacking the canoes. 

‘‘Suddenly, while the boats were huddled 
close together, the floats stopped: To the 
experienced hunters that must have been a 
signal of approaching danger, for, as if by 
magic, silence reigned, and some of the men 
began to back water frantically. 

‘*Again the spears were poised in the air, 
and again the great head burst from the water 
in front of the fleet. But this time, instead of 
diving, the animal hurled itself at one of the 
canoes. The beast’s blunt muzzle struck the 
craft amidships, and tossed it into the air. It 
landed squarely across a canoe near by, and 
both were swamped. 

‘*The other canoes raced to the rescue of the 
ten men struggling in the water. The air 
was filled with spears, but they seemed to 
have no more effect on the animal than so 
many pin-pricks. 

**In the din caused by the shouting of the 
men, the bellowing of the infuriated beast, 
and the splashing of the water, the hippo’s 
head would suddenly appear among the canoes. 
I heard the crunching of wood as canoe after 
canoe was crushed to pieces in the vise-like 
jaws. Men were falling or jumping into the 
river to escape the maddened monster. The 
sun, striking the polished blades of the spears, 
shot flashes of dazzling light across the water. 

*“T could not help admiring the wounded 
brute, which was fighting so courageously 
against such tremendous odds. Its body so 
bristled with swaying spears that it had the 
appearance of a gigantic porcupine. 

“In the confusion, things happened fast 
and furiously. All at once I discovered that 
the hippo had disappeared; the blacks, pad- 
dling back and forth, and scanning the water 
eagerly, were searching for their missing com- 
rades. How many were drowned or killed 
I do not know. Several of the canoes had 
been smashed into kindling-wood, and most of 
the men who had occupied them had been 
taken into the other boats with the wounded. 

‘*T noticed that the natives who had watched 
the fight were leaving me and running along 
the bank. Then I saw the floats some distance 
below; they were moving slowly, merely 
drifting along. Occasionally they would stop 
for an instant, and then start again, as if the 
object to which they were attached was bump- 
ing over the river-bed. 

‘*The canoemen finally left the wreckage, 
and paddling down-stream, caught the buoys, 
and began to tow the dead hippo ashore. As 
Soon as the body reached shallow water, the 





natives waded in and pulled out the spears, so 
that they should not be bent or broken; then 
they fastened ropes to the body and hauled it 
out on the bank, where the task of cutting up 
the meat began. 

‘*With my boys I went back to the scene of 


our first encounter with the hippos, and by 
diving, recovered my rifle and some of the 
cooking utensils. After purchasing from the 
natives enough food to last us until we reached 
the next army post, we continued our journey 
with the mail.’’ 
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development is 
shrouded in mystery that we often fail te 
recognize how much we can do to further 
natural processes, and how in so doing we can 
make the most of ourselves. 

Recent discoveries in physiology have made 
it possible for us to understand how we can 
supervise the building of our bodies and go 
about intelligently to improve and perfect them. 
We now know that the bones, muscles, and 
various tissues that enter into the structure of 
the body are not merely so much inert matter, 
put together to make a dwelling-place for the 
human soul; but that they are like a vast 
colony of living organisms. Each has its own 
function, particular food, and peculiar habitat, 
but all are bound together in one interde- 
pendent mechanism, subject to the direct or 
indirect control of the will. 

To follow the intricate process of body-build- 
ing through all its phases would exceed the 
limits and purpose of this paper. Suffice it to 
say that the blood conveys all building material 
and tissue food to the parts that need them, 
and carries away all waste material that the 
activity of the cells generates. Moreover, the 
blood regulates and distributes the heat of 
the body; through it, the various organs exer- 
cise their life-sustaining functions, and, by its 
action and movement, the body is defended 
from disease. 





BY OUR OWN WILL. 








T is largely through our 

influence upon the qual- 

ity, quantity, and circu- 
lation of the blood that we 
can accomplish so much 
with our bodies. and make 
the most of ourselves. 

**How can we do that?’’ 
you will naturally ask. 

You are all familiar with 
this experience. If you sit 
down for an hour or two 
to work on a mathematical 
problem, or to write a com- 
position, your head is likely 
to become hot and your 
hands and feet to become cold, because the 
blood flows more freely to the head during 
mental activity than during physical activity. 
If you clap your hands, or stamp your feet, 
or rise repeatedly on your toes, the blood 
will pass more freely to the hands and feet; 
they will glow with a sense of warmth, and 
the head and face will become cool. If you 
follow this mental and physical activity by 
eating a hearty meal, there will be an increased 
flow of blood to the stomach and digestive 
apparatus, and you will not care to do much 
mental or physical work until the meal is at 
least partly digested. This shows that there 
is an extra demand for blood in the organs 
that are being used at any one time, and an 
extra flow of blood to them. 

The amount of blood in a man’s body con- 
stitutes about one-thirteenth of his weight. At 
any given moment, about one-quarter of that 
amount is in the heart, lungs, and great blood- 
vessels; an equal quantity is in the vessels of 
the liver and digestive organs; another quarter 
is in the muscles that move the trunk and 
limbs; and the remaining quarter is in the 
brain and other parts of the body. 

This relative amount of blood in the differ- 
ent parts of the body constantly varies in 
response to the activity of those parts. Thus 
a man can keep his brain so much employed 
that his vital organs grow weak, and his body 
and limbs become emaciated through being 
deprived of their normal supply of blood. On 
the other hand, he can use his muscles so 
continuously as to rob his brain and nervous 
system of their just share of blood or nutri- 
ment. Furthermore, each particular part or 
organ of the body can be affected through the 
circulation of the blood in direct response to 
the will. It is possible to send more lime to 
the bones, more potassium to the muscles, 
more phosphorus to the brain, and so forth, 
through the increased activity of these parts. 

When you will a group of muscles to con- 
tract, as in lifting a weight or throwing a ball, 
the contraction of those muscles has the effect 
of sending an increased amount of blood to the 
heart; the heart is stimulated to beat faster, 
and sends the blood back more rapidly to the 
muscles you are using. If you repeat the 
same exercise day after day, the muscles you 
call into play will gradually begin to increase 








och improve the con- 

dition of any muscle of his body. If you 

bring a large number of muscles into action 

at one time, as in rapid walking, running, or 

swimming, the heart beats twice as fast and 

the lungs take in four or five times as much 

air as before. The increased activity of your 

heart and lungs strengthens these organs, as 

well as all of the organs and tissues that are 
dependent upon them. 

Food and air play such an important part in 
body-building that many men and women have 
thought that the essential things are to take 
plenty of nourishment and breathe as much 
fresh air as possible. That has led to the 
eating of the so-called health foods, and to the 
extensive practise of much advertised breathing 
exercises. 

As the source of all energy in the body is 
chemical, and comes originally from the com- 
plex substances that serve as food, and as this 
energy is made available for the use of the 
body chiefly through the process of oxidation, 
it is natural, perhaps, that eating and breath- 
ing should be considered the most important 
of the vital functions. But the fallacy is here: 
Food taken into the stomach and air taken 
into the lungs are in a certain sense still out- 
side the body. The real life-giving assimila- 
tion, circulation, and respiration take place in 
the living cells of the various organs and 
tissues. Where there is any life, there will 
always be tissue changes, and a consequent 
demand for food and air; but these tissue 
changes depend to a large extent on the 
amount of organic activity carried on in con- 
sequence of the use of the muscles and its 
stimulating effect upon the vital processes. 
The tissues will take up only the plasma and 
oxygen that they actually need, no matter how 
much food and air you take into your stomach 
and your lungs. ~ 

Another fallacy, under which many persons 
live and work, is that the body has only 
a certain amount of constitutional vigor or 
stored-up energy available for use, and that 
when it is gone, it can never be replenished. 
In order to conserve their energy and husband 
their vital resources, persons who hold this 
theory make as little effort as possible; never 
stand if they can sit, never walk if they can 
ride, never do anything that they can get some 
one else to do for them. 

Certain diseased conditions may make such 
a régime advisable, and as old age approaches 
and assimilation becomes imperfect, it is very 
desirable to conserve energy by letting up in 
your work. But it is suicidal for young men 
and young women to pursue such a course if 
they desire to make the most of themselves. 

When the American battle-ships went round 
the world, their engineers found that the 
internal machinery of the ships worked better 
at the end of the long voyage than it did at 
the beginning. It is very much the same with 
the human machine that we call the body. 
All its parts, organs, and tissues have acquired 
their peculiar functions through ages of activ- 
ity, and if we would preserve the body in its 
present condition, and prevent it from deteri- 
orating, we must adhere to the same physio- 
logical processes by which its present powers 
were acquired. 

Among well-trained athletes the muscles, 
heart, lungs, stomach, and nervous system 
work with the greatest degree of economy; but 
this economy of effort can be attained only 
by doing a thing over and over again. 
Repeated and strenuous attempts are required 
to accomplish any new thing. 


MAKING AN EFFORT. 


HE ability to perform a 
great feat of strength 
& depends chiefly upon the 
persistent efforts of a strong 
— will, which finally brings into 
action nerve-cells and muscle 
fibers that have hitherto been 
little used. When we wish 
to make a collective effort, 
we rouse all the members 
of an athletic team, or of a 
family, or of a community, 
instead of relying upon the individual efforts 
of a few. So it is with feats of endurance. 
Not one person in a thousand realizes what he 
ean accomplish until he makes the effort. 
Repeated efforts will soon make it easy to do 
things that at first seemed difficult or impos- 
sible. 
As arule, in all exercise, the qualities at first 












needed are the qualities ultimately attained. 
If the exercise demands local strength in arms, 
legs, feet or hands, local strength in those parts 
will be the inevitable result of practise. The 
blacksmith’s arms, the machinist’s hands, the 
iron-molder’s back, and the porter’s feet and 
legs are witnesses to the fact. 

In the same way, exercises that require 
general strength in the body and limbs, like 
the handling, lifting, and carrying of heavy 
weights and burdens, will surely be followed 
by a gain in the strength of all the parts 
brought into action. 

Thus we might go on analyzing the physical, 
mental, and moral requirements of the athletic 
field and the gymnasium. From an analysis of 
this kind, it would be easy to show which ex- 
ercises are best calculated to strengthen and 
develop this or that part of the body, as, for 
example, bowling for the right arm, shoulder, 
and back; canoeing for the chest and arms; 
dancing for the feet and legs, and so forth. 
We could describe the exercises best calculated 
to give both endurance and strength, such as 
running, rowing, swimming, and mountain- 
climbing; or those likely to give alertness 
and skill, such as lawn-tennis, fencing, and 
baseball. 


THE MENTAL RESULTS OF EXERCISE. 


=> 


ESIDES the physical 
B qualities that I have 

mentioned, some of 
the mental and moral re- 
sults that would follow 
such a course of exercise 
are increased powers of 
attention and expression, 
concentration, accuracy, 
quickness of perception, 
perseverance, reason, judg- 
ment, forbearance, patience, 
obedience, self-control, loy- 
alty to leaders, self-denial, 
grace, and poise. This isa 
long catalogue of virtues, 
yet all of these mental 
and moral qualities can be 
trained through the phys- 
ical activities. 

In order to realize the 
best results and make the 
most of yourself through exercise, you must 
observe certain general rules. 

Give the exercise for the time being your 
undivided attention, and enter into it with 
earnestness and enthusiasm. That applies to 
mental as well as to physical efforts. Any 
exercise executed in a lifeless way is of little 
benefit to brain, nerve or. muscle. There 
should be a weight or resistance to overcome 
in order to call forth the entire working force 
of the muscle. 

Perform the exercise with enough vigor and 
speed to contract the muscles energetically. 
When you do so, old tissue is broken down, 
a larger quantity of new material takes its 
place, and increases the size and strength of 
the muscles. Mere posing—the languid motion 
of the Delsartians, for example —does not 
fulfil the function of good exercise, because it 
neither breaks down tissue nor assists the 
circulation. 

Bring into action as many muscles as pos- 
sible in order to obtain the full and harmoni- 
ous strength of the whole body. One-sided 
growth is usually attained by robbing some 
part of the body of its just share of nutriment. 
As a chain is no stronger than its weakest 
link, this partial form of exercise sometimes 
causes a permanent weakness; or strains 
parts that are weak; for the man uncon- 
sciously gages his strength by that of his 
strongest parts. 

Use muscles enough at one time to stimulate 
the action of the heart and lungs, and to 
increase the circulation and respiration. That 
is one of the most important considerations 
with regard to exercise. The more muscles 
you can use at one time, and the more rapid 
and extensive the movement, the greater will 
be the consumption of oxygen and the elimi- 
nation of carbon dioxid. That is what makes 
running, rowing, and swimming so valuable 
for training. 

Avoid the long-continued tension, straining 
or stretching of a muscle unless it is over- 
contracted. All rigid movements, such as 
holding or carrying heavy weights, standing 
or sitting in a constrained position, impair 
the tone of the muscles by interfering with the 
nutrition of both muscles and nerves. They 
eventually lead to a drooping head, round 
shoulders, spinal curvature, or some other 
bodily deformity. 

Relaxation should soon follow contraction 
of muscle, or, in other words, rest should 
follow exercise. The best way to obtain local 
rest is to use the muscles of some other part 
of the body. 

The exercises of both the young and the old 
ought to bring about the codperation and 
coérdination of the muscles. That involves 
principally the training of the central nervous 
system. All gymnastic sports and athletic 
games that require skill, dexterity, coolness, 
courage, and presence of mind are included in 
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the list, and are exceedingly valuable to any 
system of education that aims at the building 
up of character. 


THE PLEASURE OF EXERCISE. 


eS 





HERE is much to be 
said for an exercise in 
which you can sustain 

your interest. Every one 
should have his favorite 
sport or game or pastime; 
interest in such things is 
most easily acquired in 
youth. 

The pleasure of exercise, 
apart from the immediate 
interest that it excites, comes 
largely from the sense of 
well-being that follows 
increased organic activity. It is not peculiar 
to any one sport or set of exercises or form of 
labor; I have heard a young man say that to 
him the highest form of physical happiness was 
to be in the middle of a field, hoeing potatoes. 

The best way to find pleasure in exercise is 








OLDING up the woolly blue gown, 
uF Susan gazed at it with satisfaction. 

Then she folded it and put it into 
her mother’s suit case. 

‘*Extravagant?’’ she said. ‘Not a bit of 
it. I always said that one thing I’d buy 
would be a really luxurious dressing-gown 
for mother. When you get back, mother, 
that dingy old blanket thing will be among 
the missing. ’’ 

**Do you call it dingy?’’ 

Mrs. Ricker’s hands dropped upon the 
mending - basket in her lap, and a smile 
chased the troubled look from her eyes. 

‘*There never was anything so warm. 
Why, at night, when any of you cried, all 
I had to do was to slip into that wrapper, 
and be as warm as toast! Your father 
brought it to me for Christmas the year 
Freeman was born. He paid a price for it, 
too. I do hope he’s all right,’’ she added, 
wistfully. 

‘*He looked all right this morning,’’ de- 
elared Ruth, briskly, choosing to misunder- 
stand. 

Mrs. Ricker took up her darning again. 
**You know I didn’t mean your father. I 
meant Freeman. ’’ 

Ruth raised her eyes from the trunk she 
was packing, and fixed them anxiously on 
her mother’s busy hands. ‘‘Alma,’’ she said, 
**you’re nearest; take that darning from 
mother. ’’ 

‘*Those socks were three pairs for a dollar, ’’ 
Mrs. Ricker protested, as the basket was 
drawn from her lap. ‘‘We can’t afford to 
throw them away yet.’’ 

‘*We can’t afford to have you tiring yourself 
out,’’ replied Alma. ‘*‘You have a long 
journey before you, remember. ’’ 

Mrs. Ricker sighed. ‘But I keep telling 
you it restsmetomend. Italwaysdid. Why, 
when you children were small, if it hadn’t 
been for the mending, I should never have felt 
that I could spare a second to sit down. Some- 
times I used to be thankful that Freeman’s 
stockings had such huge holes. I can’t under- 
stand why we don’t hear from him. He knew 
I’d worry, when he wrote on Monday that the 
children had colds and temperatures. It seems 
as if I can’t go till I hear. You know Baby 
Charles was never strong. ’’ 

‘*Now, mother,’’ said Susan, hastily, ‘‘do 
please be sensible. Did you ever know Addie 
to keep it to herself if any of them were ill? 
If you only knew how to take care of number 
one as well as Addie does — What now?’’ 

Mrs. Ricker had risen from her chair, and 
was sniffing anxiously. ‘‘It’s the rice for the 
pudding, burned. Can’t you smell it?’’ 

Three pairs of hands imperatively waved 
her back. ‘Sit down,’? Ruth commanded. 
‘* Amelia’s in the kitchen; let her attend to it.’’ 

‘*Haven’t I been letting Amelia attend to it? 
I could have made that pudding just as well 
as not. And rice is ten cents a pound!’’ 

‘*O dear!’? Susan flung up her hands, and 
sat down on the bed. ‘*What is the use of 
trying to teach mother new tricks? I suppose 
every inch of the way to New York she’ll be 
computing what the trip’s costing, and think- 
ing what the money would buy.’’ 

Mrs. Ricker nodded. ‘‘It would put in a 
telephone for Freeman, and I could call them 
up every day.’’ 

The three girls gazed at one another, and as 
their mother watched them, her eyes lighted 
hopefully. But the light died out when Susan 
began to speak, gravely, gently, distinctly. 

‘*But don’t you see, dear, we don’t want 
Addie and Freeman unloading their troubles 
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to enter into it in the spirit of play, and with 
feelings of unrestraint and abandon. Intense 
competition, bitter rivalry, fear of defeat kindle 
emotions that rob many sports of their ethical 
and social, as well as of their physiological, 
value. If you do not leave any exercise with 
a feeling of pleasure and a full sense of the 
joy of living, something is the matter with 
you, or with the game, or with the conditions 
under which you have been playing. 

In practising any system of physical train- 
ing, or in pursuing any sport or exercise, a 
man should constantly bear in mind that the 
fundamental object of it all is the personal 
improvement of the individual, and, through 
him, of the race. It is as possible to overdo in 
sport as it is in study or in business, and as 
possible to receive injury through indulging 
yourself in it to excess. 

Temper your enthusiasm for special sports 
and exercises with moderation. Try to attain 
some of the strength of the strong man, some 
of the grace and finish of the dancer, some of 
the nimbleness and alertness of the tennis- 
player, and some of the speed, stamina, and 
endurance of the runner and the swimmer, all 
directed and dominated by the poise and self- 
control of the gentleman. 
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dreading the writing. Perhaps she thought 
we’d criticize. You remember that card she 
wrote when she went to the county fair that 
time, and met Mrs. Libby, and stayed over a 
day ?”’ 

‘* Nonsense !’’ returned Susan, flushing. 
‘*Mother didn’t at all mind being told. She 
said herself that she’s hardly taken a pen in 
her hand since she was married, except to | 
sign her name. No, she probably thought we’d 
expect her to sit down every day and write a 
long, detailed account of the good time she 
was having. You thought Ruth and I were 
mean to keep Freeman’s letter from her, but 
you see fur yourself, don’t you, that if she’s 
so glad at not having to write, she’s in no 
condition to help nurse two children through 
measles. I tell you,’’ she added, after a 
moment, ‘‘I’ll breathe a sigh of relief when I 
see her safe on board the train.’’ 

‘*So will I,’’ said Ruth, fervently. 

When the train pulled out, however, and 
they lost sight of Mrs. Ricker’s smiling face 
at the window, the emotion that sent the quick 
breath to their lips was not altogether that of 
relief. 

‘*Father, ’’ exclaimed Alma, —and there were 
tears in her eyes,—‘‘I’m so glad you thought 
to bring her that box of candy !’’ 

Mr. Ricker chuckled. ‘‘And she actually 
took a five-pound box without rebuking me 
for extravagance. ’’ 

**Did you notice, ’’? Ruth murmured, huskily, 
‘*how sweet that pansy border looked against 
her white hair?’’ 

**T say it’s about time she had a chance to 
go round and enjoy herself,’’ declared Susan. 





**T’m glad she’s well out of that measles busi- 
ness. I shall write to Freeman the instant we | 





“| HOPE YOU'LL EXCUSE MY LAUGHING SO, MISS SUSAN.” 


on you every day. You’ve reached the time 
now when you must think of number one, and 
not of everybody else. And because you won’t 
think of number one unless we make you, 
we’re going to make you.’’ 

**Yes,’’ echoed Ruth, ‘‘we’re going to make 
you. While you’re at Cousin Berta’s, you’re 
not to worry about one blessed thing. And 
you’re not to write a letter while you’re away, 
notone. And we’re not going to write to you. ’’ 

‘*Not going to—write to me?’’ 

‘Oh, now,’’—Alma flashed at Ruth a rebu- 
king glance, —‘‘not so bad as that. Of course 
we’ll write to you. But you won’t have to 
write to us unless you want to. Of course if 
you want to, you shall.’’ 

‘*T-T see.’”? Mrs. Ricker nodded, smiling 
brightly. ‘‘Come to think of it, I believe that’s 
a good idea, not writing. I’ll be so busy, 
maybe, sightseeing, that I mightn’t want to 
write. And there isn’t aspot in all New York 
that Berta hasn’t sent us a picture-card of; so 
you won’t want any of those. ’’ 

‘*There, that sounds something like,’’ said 
Susan. ‘*We’ve been almost afraid you’d back 
out at the last minute, in spite of us.’’ 

Ruth gave a relieved laugh. ‘‘We’ve said 
and said that if only we were on the main 
line, and could check your trunk clear through, 
we might be able to get you on the train, and 
trust the railroad to do the rest.’’ 

*‘Oh, I sha’n’t mind looking after my trunk 
at the junction,’’ declared Mrs. Ricker. ‘All 
I have to do is to be sure they take it off the 
Durham train, and put it on the other. Why, 
there’s the expressman now.’’ She hurried to 
the head of the stairs, calling excitedly, ‘‘Send 
him right up, Amelia!’’ 

The girls were so much amazed at the swift 
and inexplicable change in their mother’s atti- 
tude that they forgot about trunk straps and 
checks. Fortunately, Mrs. Ricker remem- 
bered them. 

**Can you understand it?’’ Susan turned a 
puzzled face to her sisters, as their mother’s 
voice, warning the expressman to be careful of 
the paint and wall-paper, came up the stairs 
to them. ‘‘Ever since we decided to send her, 
she has been absolutely uninterested. Now, 
all in a flash, she wants to go.’’ 

‘*Perhaps,’’ ventured Alma, ‘‘she’s been 





get home, and tell him mother took the two- 
o’clock train for New York, and for him not 
to write to her, or if he, does, not to dare 
breathe ‘measles.’ ’’ 

‘*Measles?’? exclaimed Mr. Ricker. ‘*Then 
they really have them! When did you 
hear ?’’ 

Susan told him about the letter that they 
had mercifully withheld from their mother. 

Mr. Ricker shook his head. ‘‘She knew it, 
all right. She said this morning she felt it in 
her bones that those children had measles. 
You—you don’t think children ever die of 
measles, do you?’’ 

‘*We all had them,’’ Susan reminded him. 
‘*Had them one spring when you were on your 
far West trip. I guess if mother could take 
care of four all alone, Addie and Freeman 
together can take care of two.’’ 

**Yes, I suppose so,’’ Mr. Ricker said. 
‘Only I happened to mention to Johnson this 
morning that your mother was afraid Free- 
man’s children were in for measles, and he 
said he knew a case—a little niece or some- 
thing—that went into pneumonia and died. I 
was thinking, what if anything should happen, 
and your mother way off there. Little Lu- 
cille’s sort of delicate, you know.”’ 

Ruth quickened her steps and pointed ahead. 
‘*Why, see, I do believe there’s a crocus 
beginning to open by our piazza! Do you 
feel like raking up the yard this afternoon, 
father ?’’ 

Mr. Ricker’s glance followed her finger, but 
he showed no enthusiasm at sight of the wee 
fleck of yellow. ‘‘Too bad for mother to miss 
her crocuses,’’ he said. 

Alma linked her arm in his. ‘After all,’’ 
she said, ‘‘I think it’s too cold to rake up to- 
day. I should say, Ruth, that a fire in the 
grate and a magazine would be about the right 
thing. ’’ 

Alma built the fire, and established her 
father in a big chair, with some magazines, a 
cup of chocolate, and a plate of cookies ‘on the 
table beside him; then she went up-stairs to 
join Susan and Ruth, who were in solemn 
conference over the letter to Freeman. 





‘*Look here,’’ she exclaimed, ‘‘I think Sat- 
urday was a horrid day to start mother off 1} 
Father’s as blue as—as —’’ Looking round | 


for a simile, she spied the old wrapper droop- 
ing over the back of a chair, and her reproach 
died on her lips. 

Susan glanced up. ‘‘Saturday is the only 
day we could all be at home to help her off. 
Now how would you put this, Ruth? We 
want him to know that we consider measles 
very insignificant, but that they must be 
careful not to let the children take cold. Then 
about their eyes. Don’t they always keep 
patients in dark rooms? What did you say, 
Alma? The missionary barrel? My dear, do 
you think I would so insult a missionary 
barrel? That old wrapper is for the rags. 
Now run along, and don’t bother us.’’ 

With the posting of the letter, Susan cheer- 
fully remarked that they need no longer have 
Freeman and the children on their minds. 
She took up a book and sat down at the fire 
beside her father. She was not so deeply 
engrossed in her reading, however, that she 
failed to hear the postman’s step. She was 
aware that her father, too, was listening. 
Then she realized that every one in the 
house was breathlessly waiting. The postman 
passed the gate. From the head of the stairs 
a sigh was wafted down. From the front 
door Alma’s voice rose in amused irritation: 

‘T actually thought there might be a letter 
from mother or Freeman. ’’ 

‘*We heard from Freeman this morning, ’’ 
Susan said. ‘‘Mother is still on the train, of 
course, and she is not to write, anyway.’’ 

Mr. Ricker’s magazine slid noisily to the 
floor. ‘*Not to write? Your mother not to 
write? What do you mean?’’ 

Susan explained gently, while her father 
stared. He continued to stare for some time 
after she had ceased speaking. Then he 

stooped stiffly and picked up the magazine 

from the floor. 

Sunday, usually tranquil and satisfying, 
was a desolate day, although the March 
sun shone brightly. The Monday morning 
-breakfast-table, however, since they were 
facing a week of definite duties, appeared 
more nearly normal. To those duties the 
girls proceeded to give all their attention. 
They talked of nothing else, apparently 
thought of nothing else. If any one noticed 
that each night the day’s harvest of letters 
in the tray on the hall stand was instantly 
seized by each returning member of the 
family, no one spoke of it. If they felt any 
regret at their mother’s strict obedience to 
orders, or any consuming anxiety about the 
two sick little children, no one mentioned 
it. They avoided personalities as if they 
had been a household of polite strangers. 
It was not until Saturday morning that their 
efforts to keep up the pretense relaxed. That 
morning they all appeared absorbed, although 
observant; there even seemed to be an ele- 
ment of excitement in their silence. 

After a while, Mr. Ricker spoke noncha- 
lantly: ‘‘There may be some matters that 
will detain me this afternoon; so don’t be 
worried if I don’t get home before six.’’ 

Alma stirred her coffee, and asked, ‘‘ Would 

anybody think I was too horribly extravagant 
if I were to go to Shelbyville to the concert 
this afternoon ?’’ 

**Certainly not. Go by all means,’’ said 
Ruth. ‘‘I may go down-town myself this 
afternoon. I see Hoadley has a new lot of 
one-piece dresses. ’’ 

‘*Well,’” remarked Susan, ‘‘if everybody’s 
to be away, I might as well run round and 
drum up the secretary and treasurer on our 
missionary report. ’’ 

After luncheon Alma went out first, appar- 
ently to take the half-past-one train for Shel- 
byville. She walked rapidly in the direction 
of the station, but passed it, and made for a 
shabby building, from the wide-open doors of 
which sounded the noise of tramping hoofs. 
When presently the benevolent white face of a 
tall bay horse came into view, she exclaimed 
in disappointment, ‘‘O dear!’’ and darted 
toward a man who just then sauntered out. 

‘Mr. Quinn,’’ she said, in an urgent 
whisper, ‘‘can’t you please make the— the 
person take some other horse and let me have 
Deacon? You know, Deacon’s the only one 
father will let me drive, and I must go out to 
Freeman’s this afternoon —’’ 

At sight of the astonishment in Mr. Quinn’s 
face, she paused; then she became conscious of 
another listener. He was standing just inside 
the door of the office. Alma, after a glance, 
ran forward and shook him by the arm. 
‘*Why, Father Ricker!’’ she cried. ‘‘You 
fraud !’’ 

‘*1’m afraid you’re another!’’ he retorted, 
laughing. ‘*‘Come, jump in. ‘The person’ 
will let you have Deacon, since he’s the only 
one your father — 

‘*Well, I declare!’’ 

The ejaculation came from Mr. Quinn. 
Turning to learn the cause of it, father and 
daughter beheld through the office window a 
tall girl hurriedly crossing the street, and 
casting furtive glances right and left. At 
sight of Deacon, standing harnessed, she, foo, 
uttered an exclamation of dismay, and appealed 
to Mr. Quinn. 

‘*T shouldn’t wish to inconvenience anybody, 
Mr. Quinn, but if the other people would only 
take some other horse and let me have Deacon! 
I must go out to Kenewah this afternoon, and 
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father —’’ She glanced inside the door, and 
stood staring, as if not believing her eyes. 

‘*Pete,’’? shouted Mr. Quinn, ‘‘come and 
get Deacon, and run him into the demo- 
erat! More comfortable for three, eh, Mr. 
Ricker ?’’ ‘ 

Mr. Ricker’s reply was lost in the thud of 
Deacon’s retiring feet. At that moment the 
telephone-bell rang. Mr. Quinn hurried to 
answer it, and presently laughed loudly. 

‘*T beg your pardon, ’”’ he said into the trans- 
mitter. ‘‘No, indeed, there’s nothing funny 
about your wanting to go to Kenewah. I was 
laughing at something that happened here. 
Oh, yes, yes, I understand. You want Deacon 
immediately. Sha’n’t we drive up for you, 
Miss Susan? Oh, I see. You’re starting now. 
Very good.’’ 

He turned in his chair and rocked with 
merriment. 

Outside the office door, three members of the 
family waited and looked down the street. 

‘‘What will she think?’’ asked Ruth. 

‘*] wish I’d stepped to the telephone and 
explained, ’’ said Mr. Ricker. 

Soon a familiar brown ulster swung into 
sight, and Susan stepped up on the wooden 
runway, stopped abruptly, and in amazement 
surveyed the family group. 

Mr. Quinn came out. 

**T hope you’ll excuse my laughing so, Miss 
Susan,’’ he said, ‘‘but it was funny to have 
you all taken with such a hankering to see 
that brother of yours.’’ 

Susan bent her head in dignified acknowledg- 
ment of the apology. 

‘*We had word that the children are sick, 
and I suppose that each of us decided sud- 
denly to go at once. Ah, here’s Deacon,’’ she 
said, calmly. 

When they drove off, Alma turned from 
the front seat beside her father to lay an 
appeasing hand on Susan’s glove. ‘* You 
were splendid. And it was harder for you, 
when you came last. Weren’t we perfectly 
ridiculous ?’’ 

Susan raised her eyes for an instant to 
Alma’s face, then fixed them again unrelent- 
ingly on the long stretch of bare country road 
ahead. Alma tucked her rejected hand into 
her father’s arm, and so they drove into Ken- 
ewah, and entered a street of unpretentious 
cottages. Four pairs of eyes were fixed 
anxiously on a house far 
down the street; four 
» pairs of eyes sought the 
narrow front door. 
Then, although no word 
was spoken, cheerfulness 
was restored in the dingy 
carri 

*‘*Goodness!’’ ex- 
claimed Susan. ‘*Look 
what’s rocking up in 
Addie’s chamber win- 
dow. If that isn’t the 
identical color of moth- 
er’s new dressing-gown, 
then I certainly never 
saw it!’’ 

Astonished cries from 
Alma and Ruth caused 
the rocking tostop. Ad- 
die waved her hand in 
welcome from the win- 
dow. 

‘*It can’t be, of 
course, ’’ said Susan, as 
they went up the steps. 
“Still, I didn’t know 
Addie had anything of 
that color.’’ 

Some one opened the 
door quietly, and raised 
a finger to caution them 
against making any 
noise. 

‘**Mother !’? 

The word came from 
them in unison, and they 
almost fell back against 
their father, who had come from tying Deacon. 
Then they felt their mother’s capable hands 
pulling them in. There were lines of weari- 
ness in her face, but the troubled look was 
gone from her eyes. She beamed affectionately 
on them. 

‘*It’s all right,’’ she said, in a low voice, 
smiling. ‘*You know I told you it seemed as 
if I couldn’t go till I knew. Well, I couldn’t, 
that’s all. When I changed at the junction, I 
took the train for this place. Perhaps they 
weren’t thankful, Addieand Freeman! Addie 
had been up five nights running. You know 
Freeman isn’t a mite of good if he loses his 
sleep. I put her straight to bed,—she was 
fairly tottering,—then I sailed in on the chil- 
dren. They’re coming out all right, but 
they’ve been terribly sick, poor tots! They 
caught cold, you see. They’re asleep now; 
so go up on tiptoe. This is Addie’s first day 
sitting up.’’ 

She smiled affectionately at her husband. 

**She’s been enjoying the outside of that 
gorgeous candy - box, you extravagant man. 
Go up now, all of you,’’ she continued. ‘I 
was on my way to beat up Addie’s egg-nog. 
I won’t be a minute. ’”’ 

She turned back abruptly, and caught 
Susan’s hand on the banister. ‘‘Please, dear, 








don’t be hurt about Addie’s having that 
beautiful gown. She’s delighted with it, and 
so is Freeman. It’s so becoming to her!’’ 
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IV. ON LONE 


4 Z ONE Pine Ridge is only a 
a S fragment of what was 

once a tall and stalwart 
rice-field bank. Formerly, it had been high 
enough to defy the floods of the mighty Santee, 
wide enough at the top for a wagon-track, and 
safe enough to guard a fortune in the fields 
behind it. But that was in the period of its 
perfection; since then the structure had been 
neglected, and year by year the water had 
eaten its way into the huge dike. In several 
places the river had broken through. The 
fields that it formerly guarded had long since 
been abandoned. The top and sides of the 
bank had rotted and crumbled in the rains 
and the sun until freshets covered the whole 
stretch, including the Pine Ridge, although 
that was always the last to go under. 

On the small, sandy hillock at the point 
farthest from the mainland, where the big 
bank made an angle to follow the river, there 
towered the Lone Pine that gave the ridge its 
name. It was the survivor of a fine group 
that with their lacing roots had once bound 
together the strategic bend of the bank; the 
repeated encroachments of the water had swept 
the others one by one into the river. 

When the tide was not high and the bank 
was not too sticky, it was possible to walk out 
to the ridge. It was a beautiful walk in the 
spring, when blue and white violets carpeted 
the sides of the scarred old bank. In winter 
we shot wild turkeys that flew across to the 
ridge from Laurel Hill Swamp, a vast, impen- 
etrable cypress swamp beyond the Santee. 
Cattle often strayed out on the long bank, for 
the grass there was green and tempting. They 
sometimes went as far as the river, and occa- 
sionally one would become bogged in the 
mud-fiats, and lose its life. 

It was after a stray cow that Tom and 
Prince went out to the ridge of the Lone Pine 
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“I SHALL STAY WITH YOU, PRINCE,” HE SAID. 


one bitter January afternoon. Father and I 
had gone to Georgetown to get some seed-rice. 
Tom had missed the young brindle cow from 
the stable-lot. He tracked her down to the 
edge of the rice-field; from there the trail fol- 
lowed the straight bank. Then he went up to 
Prince’s cabin, and called the negro boy out. 

**Prince,’’? he said, ‘‘that brindle’s gone 
over to the ridge. We’ll have to get her back 
before sundown. ’’ 

‘*Yes, sah,’’ replied Prince, with a grin. 
“*T *’spect dat ole lady’s gone clear to the 
ribber.’’ 

**It would be just like her. There’s a rise 
to-day; that’s why I want to get her back. 
There’s thirty feet at St. Stephens; you know 
that means high water for us.’’ 

Together they started out on the bank. A 
fine drizzle was setting in, and a bitter wind 
moaned over the dreary waste field. They 
shivered with the cold; they slipped in the 
muddy path; they jumped across puddles of 
yellow water. Just before they came to the 
ridge, they saw where the cow had been badly 
mired in a deep cut; the muddy freshet water 
was creeping in where she had floundered. 

At the beginning of the ridge they sepa- 
rated, and each followed an edge. Through 
marshy bottoms filled with the tart scent of 











Susan leaned over and kissed the upturned 
face. ‘‘You don’t mean it!’’ she said, and 
laughed a little uncertainly. 
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calamus- roots; across bogs 
netted with slippery roots; 
through blackberry thickets 
and greenbrier tangles, —good cover for swamp | 
rabbits, but difficult going for men, — they | 
forged their way. Tom flushed several wood- 
cock, and almost forgot his errand in the} 
delight of drawing imaginary sights on those | 
aristocrats of the shadowy swamp. 

Prince, who had an eye for humbler things, 
started a big brown-tail rabbit, that bounded 
into a heavy clump of underbrush. Prince 
picked up a gnarled pine limb, and softly 
followed his prey. He peered into the tangle, 
and not seeing the rabbit, stepped cautiously 
into the bushes. Suddenly his foot broke 
through a thin covering of leaves, and he 
plunged down into a deep stump-hole. His 
arms flew out, and clutched at the air. His 
whole weight came down on his leg with a 
shock. There was a snap, then a groan of 
agony, and Prince sat back on the edge of the 
hole, gripping his leg with both hands in a 
pitiful attempt to allay the deep pain in it— 
for it was broken above the knee. 

Prince had never before been sick or injured. 
His acquaintance with any kind of pain was 
small indeed; so now his wrecked body sent a 
blind, indignant protest to his hot brain. 

‘*O Mas’ Tom, ’’ he muttered, ‘‘come quick !’’ 

But Tom was half a mile away, trying to 
raise a fat woodcock that he had sighted. He 
lost several minutes in the effort, and came 
out of the thicket and to the edge of the river 
without having seen again either the prize 
woodcock or the missing brindle cow. 

**T wonder where Prince is, ’’ he said to him- 
self. Then he shouted, ‘‘Prince! O Prince!’’ 

The waves of the river lapped against the 











muddy banks and lisped through the marsh; 
the wind moaned through the bare trees; a 

lonely plover called out of the bleak sky; but | 
Prince did not answer. He had | 
tried to call once or twice, but his | 
voice had sounded so high and | 
strange that it frightened him. 

When the sick faintness swept over 

him, he thought that he was dying. 

As he closed his eyes, he mur- 

mured, ‘‘Good-by, Mas’ Tom! I 

hope you will find dat cow.’’ But 
as the shock gradually wore off, 

the pain increased. 

Tom, growing anxious, con- 
tinued to call as he broke through 
the brush-canes along the bank. 
But the sweep of the waves and 
the rising wind kept his voice from 
carrying far. Finally, when he 
came near where the Lone Pine 
stood, he heard a faint moan, then 
Prince’s voice: ‘‘Here I is, Mas’ 
Tom!’ 

Tom vaulted a high log, and 
crashing through the brush, came 
suddenly upon the negro. Prince 
tried to smile, but his face was 
drawn with pain. Tom knelt 
beside him, and supported him 
with his arm. He saw the angle 
at which the negro’s leg rested, and 
knew at once what had happened. 

**Never mind, Prince,’’ he said. 
**T’ll get you home to a doctor; 
he’! fix you up all right.’’ 

**Mas’ Tom,’’ Prince answered, 
very seriously, ‘*you has sho’ been 
a good boss to me. If I die—I’s 
gwine to tell the Lord about it.’’ 

**Oh, never mind that,’’ said 
Tom. ‘Don’t you worry. You aren’t going 
to die. I can get you home all right.’”’ 

**You can get home, cap’n,’’ said the negro, 
using a term that with him was one of great 
endearment, ‘‘you can get home, but not 
Prince. How about dat freshet?’’ 

Tom started at the word. He had forgotten 
the rise in the river. It was more than a mile 
from the Lone Pine to the mainland, and it was 
now near sundown. He remembered the big 
break where the cow had been bogged, and 
how the water had been rising there when 
they crossed. An hour had passed since then. 
With the strong east wind backing up the tide, 
its rise would be rapid. To make matters 
worse, no one knew where they were. Tom 
had missed the cow at the lot, and had gone 
straight to Prince’s cabin; no one had seen 
them leaving for the ridge. With night) 
approaching and the river in flood, with no 
shelter from the cold, and no footing from the 
freshet, they were indeed in desperate case. 

‘*Cap’n,’’ protested Prince, and he feebly 
tried to push away Tom’s supporting arm, 
‘*you must be gwine now. I hear de water 
rolling over dat bank. You must go, cap’n. 
Prince ain’t afraid. ’’ 

Tom did not answer; he was thinking that 





the wrath of the river and the powers of 


darkness could not make him leave Prince. 
Peril is a great leveler; and they who had been 
master and field-hand were now two men in 
danger of their lives. Tom knew well enough 
that he could get to the mainland alone. He 
would have to do some wading, and perhaps 
might have to swim across one or two of the 
deep cuts. During lulls in the wind he could 
hear the steady, sullen roar of the water as it 
rushed over the bank. But by going immedi- 
ately he could not hope to reach the house 
before dark. Then what next? A rescuing 
party in a boat? But the only boat on the 
plantation had been rented to a shad fisherman 
the week before. Meanwhile Prince would 
have to be left alone on the ridge. Tom had 
an active imagination, and now it tortured 
him. He saw the cold water creeping up 
through the darkness, laying its insidious fin- 
gers on the helpless negro, who even now was 
shivering. 

**Are you cold, Prince?’’ he asked. 

‘*No-o, sah. ’’ 

Tom stripped off his coat, and wrapped it 
about Prince. Then telling him that he would 
return in a few minutes, he rose and walked 
to the river. The flood was brimming the 
broad stream from bank to bank. Tawny 
yellow waves broke hissing before the east 
wind. The water had almost covered the sear 
marsh. Tom was bitterly cold, there in his 
shirt-sleeves, facing the raw wind. But he 
was not thinking of himself. 

He left the river, and cut rapidly across 
the ridge toward the head of the bank. Above 
the noise of the wind in the cold trees he 
could hear the steady roar of the water rush- 
ing through the breaks in the bank, and 
now and then between the stems of the box- 
elder bushes he caught glimpses of the 
streams. When he came to the first sluice, he 
saw that although he could probably cross it 
by himself, he would not be able to get Prince 
across. By the low sun, glowing red under 
the rain-clouds, the gray expanse of delta land 
looked wild and strange. Familiar sights were 
fading, and in that weird light of the stormy 
sunset the landscape took on a spectral appear- 
ance. 

As he stood there alone, Tom invented one 
plan after another. Each seemed to rise in in- 
spiration, to shine in hope, to darken in doubt, 
and to disappear. The sullen sun set behind 
the clouds. The wind blew harder than before, 
and the cold became more intense. The sinis- 
ter tide swept higher, higher. It was then 
five o’clock; by six, only the little hillock out 
of which the Lone Pine rose would be dry; by 
eight o’clock the whole ridge would be sub- 
merged. Tom was numb with despair. 

He heard a sound behind him, and turning, 
cried out at what he saw. For there lay 
Prince. He had crawled from the place where 
he had been injured; and he was now so faint 
with the exertion that he could not speak. He 
beckoned Tom over to him. 

**Oh, please, cap’n,’’ the negro whispered 
between labored gasps for breath and strength, 
‘toh, please, cap’n, don’t you wait for me!’’ 

Tom sat on the sodden leaves beside the 
negro, and drew Prince’s head and shoulders 
on his knees. ‘‘I shall stay with you, Prince,’’ 
he said. And Prince was too weak to make 
further protest. Meanwhile the winter twi- 
light gathered gray and chill; the rush of the 
waters grew fainter; wild ducks came into the 
rice-fields for their night feeding. The deep 
gaps in the bank were now running brimful; 
escape was cut off. Fitfully the wind moaned 
through the trees, and as silently as a beast of 
prey the water crept up through the brier 
thickets, and closed in on the two boys. A 
mile away in the great plantation house a faint 
light glimmered. ‘Tom knew that they were 
just lighting the lamps at home, and that soon 


| his mother would begin to wonder where he 


was. 

A few minutes passed; then, far-off, there 
sounded a drumming, throbbing noise. 

Prince stirred slightly. ‘‘Dat’s Jordan a- 
rolling, cap’n.’’ 

Tom listened with strained ears. Then he 
gently lowered Prince’s head to the ground. 
He thought he recognized the sound, but he 
was not certain. Breaking through brush and 
briers, sinking over his knees in water, he 
stumbled, rose, and fell again, while the flood 
grew deeper, and the panting of a steamer’s 
engine grew louder. When he came to the spot 
where the Lone Pine stood, he saw the Thistle 
plowing down the river, swept on by the flood. 

He locked his arms about the great tree, and 
climbed up until he was clear of the shrubbery ; 
then, clinging to the bare trunk, in full view 
of those in the steamer’s pilot-house, he 
snatched off his hat and waved it, at the same 
time frantically shouting and beckoning. 

The heavy craft swung ponderously about; 
she headed up-stream under half-headway, 
and sent off a boat. 

They brought Prince out of the thicket, 
where they found him lying partly in the 
water. That night a doctor set the broken 
leg, and both Tom and Prince slept at home. 

The Lone Pine still stands on the ridge. To 
Tom, it is a monument to Prince’s loyalty; to 
Prince, it is the mark of the place where Tom 
saved his life. I could never look at it without 
remembering that, truly, many waters cannot 
quench love, neither can the floods drown it. 
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THE SCENE OF THE BALTIMORE AGRICULTURAL 
HIGH SCHOOL GRADUATION EXERCISES. 


FACT AND COMMENT. 


HO is the most enviable—the man who 
has taken his holiday, is taking it, or 
has it still to take? 


D° not think you finished your education 
when you got your diploma. The name 
they give to graduation is ‘‘commencement.’’ 


N electric fan running at too high a speed 

is useless; it merely stirs up the air with- 

out driving it forward. Some men go about 
their work in much the same way. 


Your Roof need not be high, 
If sound against the Rain; 
Your Cloak may keep you dry 
Though coarse its Cloth and plain; 
Your Food need not be rare 
If strengthening and clean, 
Nor need your Wife be fair 
If good and sweet of mien. 


ch E best celebration of the hundred years of 
peace with Great Britain is of a negative 
sort. It lies in the absence of a single fort or 
menacing gun along the boundary-line that 
stretches 3,000 miles from Passamaquoddy Bay 
to Puget Sound. 


AABDICAL men long assumed that there 
was a direct connection between the mys- 
terious disease known as pellagra and the 
eating of moldy corn. The theory has been 
disputed, and now Italian investigators say 
that the disease is due to drinking water that 
holds flint in a certain form of solution. It is 
difficult to see how the explanation applies to 
conditions in this country, for what is known 
as ‘‘flint’’ in Italy is not found here. A more 
interesting explanation, also offered by an 
Italian, is that the disease is caused by the 
bite of an infected insect that swarms about 
the streams in the spring and the fall. 


(y= of the most important steps that the 
government has taken since it passed the 
Food and Drugs act is the recent order that 
modifies regulation 39 of the act. The effect 
of the order is to include meat and meat-prod- 
ucts among the foods subject to government in- 
spection and restriction. Hereafter the Bureau 
of Chemistry will have power to seize bad or 
spoiled or misbranded meat after it has left 
the hands of the packers, to demand proper 
labels, and to enforce rules concerning weight 
or quantity. 


ERMANY is already well prepared to 

play the host at the Olympic games three 
years hence. Recently, Emperor William 
formally opened the great stadium where the 
games will be held. The structure cost two 
and a half million marks, and will seat 27,000 
persons. The opening, in which thousands 
of athletes participated, was a part of the Em- 
peror’s silver jubilee celebration. So great 
is the interest throughout Germany in the 
games of 1916 that the German athletes will 
probably be much more formidable contestants 
than they have been hitherto. 


Cae killed by the blight 
should be felled and sawed into timber 
within two years. The quality of the timber 
will then be unimpaired. That is because the 
blight kills trees by girdling them. It is a 
disease of the bark, rather than of the wood. 
But after about two years insects begin to 
burrow into the trunk, and in four years the 
wood begins to decay. Since there is a good 
market for chestnut, the owners of trees killed 
by the blight will suffer small loss if they 
transform the standing tree promptly into 
timber. The Forest Service recommends, 
however, that in shipping such timber, the 
owners remove the bark and cut out the 
affected spots, as a safeguard against spread- 
ing the disease. 


Cttr officials of Chicago estimate that the 
smoke nuisance costs the city $18,461,106 
a year. The cost is largely in bills for 
laundry, paint and water; in decreased real 
estate values; and in injury to health. The 
railroads are charged with being responsible 
for about $8,000,000 of the damage, the facto- 
ries for a great part of the rest. The damage 
that results from the use of soft coal is thought 
to be fully equal to the original cost of the 
coal. In addition, there is the enormous 
waste of power that the smoke indicates. 





Most other large cities have the same 
problem, which becomes more serious as cities 
increase in size and the coal-supply grows 


smaller. 
® & 


RACES AND LABOR IN THE SOUTH. 


OME sixty years ago, Frederick Law Olm- 
S sted, who later became our greatest land- 

scape-architect, made several memorable 
visits to the South. The books of travel he 
then wrote are prized by historians as on the 
whole the best material we have concerning 
the economic condition of the South while 
slavery endured. He did not write bitterly; 
indeed, to the end of his long and admirable 
life he seemed to keep an almost affectionate 
interest in the South. But he concluded that 
as a labor system slavery had failed, particu- 
larly when compared with the free labor in 
the North. 

A dozen years ago another traveler, with 
Olmsted’s books in his bag, toured the entire 
South with much the same general inquiry in 
his mind. He wanted to learn how much the 
labor system of the South had improved. He 
came back rather discouraged about the 
negroes, but rather enthusiastic about the grow- 
ing disposition of the South to use more and 
more white labor, both native and foreign. 
Perhaps his judgment was somewhat influ- 
enced by the feeling of the Southerners round 
him, and particularly by their eagerness to 
attract immigration. 

At that time this eagerness was not only 
very great, but rather undiscriminating. Ap- 
parently, the South wanted all the white 
men it could get, from whatever quarter. 
To-day there are signs that the attitude of 
the South on this important matter has some- 
what changed. The desire for immigrants 
from the North is, indeed, still undiminished. 
There is also a hearty welcome for European 
immigrants of races known to be readily assim- 
ilable by the Southern native stocks—which 
are mainly English, Scotch, and Scotch-Irish, 
with a smaller admixture of French and Ger- 
man. But the South does not seem so keen as 
it was for all sorts of immigrants. So much 
may perhaps be inferred from the recent 
course of Southerners in Congress, particularly 
Representative Burnett of Alabama, of the 
House committee on immigration. 

Perhaps the best explanation is that the 
South, although it has received few immi- 
grants, has been prospering mightily during 
the last decade. Undoubtedly, too, the troubles 
of the North with foreign labor have made an 
impression on thoughtful Southerners. Perhaps 
we can hope, also, that the negroes themselves 
have helped a little to make Southerners more 
content with things as they are —although 
probably that is not the view of most Southern 
white people. 

The negroes themselves seem to be agreeing 
more and more with Booker Washington that 
the South offers them their best industrial 
opportunity. In that opinion Principal Wash- 
ington finds himself strengthened by a close 
study of the poorest classes in Europe, whose 
condition he is constantly comparing with that 
of the negroes in the South. He declares, for 
example, that ‘‘the condition of the colored 
farmer, even in the most backward parts of 
the Southern States in America, is incompara- 
bly better than the condition and opportunities 
of the agricultural population in Sicily.’”” He 
has reached the same conclusion about other 
parts of Europe. For that and for other reasons 
he would not welcome a great miscellaneous 
immigration into the South. No doubt in that 
he truly represents the mass of his people. 

No such unanimity on the subject can, how- 
ever, be attributed to Southern white people. 
Many complain that their labor-supply is both 
scant and inefficient, and many desire more 
settlers in order to hasten the development 
of the country. 

But it does seem true that concerning these 
great matters both the white and the black 
South are to-day in a happier and more hopeful 
mood than at any other time since the war. 


® & 


NATURE AND SCENERY. 


OR peregrination charms our senses with 
such an infinite and sweet variety that 
some hold him unhappy that never 

traveled, but beholdeth from his cradle to his 
old age the same, still, still the same.’’ So 
old Burton, with the magical sweetness of his 
Elizabethan diction. And Beaumont and 
Fletcher sing more gaily: 

Let rogues be staid that have no habitation, 

A gentleman may wander. 

It is now the wandering season, when every 

bush is full of birds, and every highway of 
touring-cars. But let not those who wander 





imagine that they wander for the love of 
nature. Nature, as seen from touring - cars 
and observation platforms, with the aid of 
chattering guides and double-starred guide- 
books, is not nature in the lover’s sense, but 
mere spectacle. The vast plains, the rushing 
rivers, the snow-capped mountains, hurried 
before you in breathless succession, are little 
better than scene- painting. Your interest, 
even before it lapses into mere fatigued in- 
difference, becomes a mechanical, mathematical 
curiosity—an abnormal longing for a higher 
mountain still. 

Nature, beloved nature, is in our own town, 
in our own dooryard, with the flowers and 
trees and birds we have known from childhood 
—the same, and yet never the same, as inex- 
haustible in change, and beauty, and richness 
as the human heart. The real love of nature 
is slow to cry out for the new, because it 
never is done with the old. It lets the endless 
clouds float over it, and all fair things 

Pass by unheeded as a threshold brook. 
In a sense unheeded, yes—yet filling our lives 
with immortal beauty, tranquillity and joy. 


® © 


A DIFFERENT GRADUATION. 


F all the millions of cows in the country, 
QO only one had the privilege of taking 
part in a high-school graduation last 
month. Her share in the exercises was simple, 
for she had only to stand meekly on the stage 
while a young man explained her good and her 
bad points to an interested audience of two 
thousand persons ; nevertheless, her appearance 
in the unaccustomed role is significant. The 
boys of the graduating class had previously 
shown their ability to use carpenter’s tools, had 
prepared Bordeaux mixture, and had made the 
Babcock test for butter fat and the acidity test 
for cream. Later, in dresses that they had 
made themselves, the girls tested the purity 
of foods and textiles bought at the local store, 
and prepared and cooked on the stage popovers, 
sponge-cakes, and custards. 

These things were all a part of the program 
that marked the first graduation of a class 
from the Baltimore County Agricultural High 
School in Maryland. The exercises were held 
outdoors, in a natural amphitheater, for which 
the boys of the class had built a stage and made 
hillside seats. Many of those present came from 
long distances, for the school is remote from any 
large town. They saw an unusual graduation, 
in that the exercises bore a close relation to 
the work that the neighboring community is 
doing, and that the pupils themselves will do 
in the future. It was indicative of a new era 
in rural education. . Even the single ‘‘oration’’ 
on the program was on ‘‘Country Culture,’’ 
and dwelt on the need of emphasizing the 
personal as well as the practical in country 
life—the importance of the ‘‘folks,’’ as well 
as of the fields. To show that a sound coun- 
try education includes a cultivated mind, 
the class followed its practical afternoon pro- 
gram by presenting ‘‘The Taming of the 
Shrew’’ in the evening. 


* * 


THE MARCONI INDISCRETION. 


N other countries, as in our own, political 
scandals make party capital for the opposi- 
tion. Not many years ago an Italian prime 

minister, one of the ablest statesmen of his 
time, went down to defeat, and carried his 
party with him, because transactions were 
discovered that stained his personal honor. 
Panama smirched the reputation of many 
eminent Frenchmen. The latest case of the 
kind is the Marconi affair in England. 

Having planned a system of wireless stations 
to encircle the globe, the British government 
made a contract with the Marconi company to 
carry the plan into effect. The advocates of 
other systems protested on the ground that 
the government had shown favoritism. They 
succeeded in getting the contract suspended 
until the relative merits of all the systems 
should be ascertained. A committee of the 
House of Commons was appointed to make 
the inquiry. Then came rumors that men in 
the cabinet were interested in the company, 
and that the company had got the contract by 
corrupt means. All of the members accused 
were prompt in denying that they were inter- 
ested in the shares of the company, or that 
they ever had been. 

Their denials, although true, were disingen- 
uous. The contract was with the Marconi 
company of Great Britain; but there was also 
a Marconi company of the United States, the 
‘*promoting’’ of which was almost wholly in 
the hands of the manager of the British com- 
pany —a brother of Sir Rufus Isaacs, the 





British attorney-general. He persuaded Sir 
Rufus to take a ‘‘flier’’ in the shares of the 
American company; and Sir Rufus drew 
into the speculation Mr. Lloyd-George, the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, and also the 
Master of Elibank, since raised to the peerage 
as Lord Murray, who was the chief govern- 
ment ‘‘whip.’? There was wild speculation 
in the shares of the American company, owing 
largely, no doubt, to the approval of the system 
by the British government; but the two com- 
panies were wholly distinct. The American 
company did not directly profit a cent’s worth 
from the government contract. 

The accused ministers made their great 
mistake in contenting themselves with a denial 
that they owned or had owned any British 
Marconi shares. If they had frankly declared 
their interest in the American company, there 
would probably have been little criticism of 
their conduct. Their reticence gave ground 
for a suspicion that they preferred not to have 
the fact known. At all events, their political 
opponents urged that view. 

The investigating committee exonerated 
them; but since it contained a majority of 
their political friends, the opposition, of course, 
declare that it ‘‘whitewashed’’ them. The 
attempt to pass a vote of censure failed, but 
that, too, was a party question, and therefore 
sure to fail. The accused ministers have 
frankly admitted that their neglect to tell the 
whole truth was a mistake,—an indiscretion, 
—and there for the present the matter rests. 


* © 


MINNESOTA STATE LANDS. 


OST of the states to which the national 
government has made large grants of 
land find little satisfaction in telling 

how they have disposed of it. To this rule 
Minnesota is a notable exception, and the story 
of its public lands is both a rebuke to other 
states that have squandered their valuable 
grants and a lesson to the states that still have 
natural resources worth preserving. 

While other states were selling their public 
lands for a dollar or so an acre and using the 
money for current expenses, Minnesota was 
selling the timber off its lands at a good figure, 
and then selling the land itself for agricultural 
purposes for five dollars an acre; it put the 
total proceeds into a permanent fund for the 
benefit of its schools and of its charitable and 
penal institutions. The fund now amounts 
to almost $29,000,000, and gives Minnesota a 
larger school fund than that of any other state 
in the Union. Four neighboring states, to 
which the national government was not less 
generous in allotting public lands, have all 
together funds of only $16,000,000. 

Moreover, Minnesota still owns 2,500,000 
acres, mainly in the timber district; and from 
the sale of the timber and of the land to 
settlers the state will double its present perma- 
nent fund before many years have passed. 
More important still, it owns 40,000 acres of 
land in which there are rich deposits of iron. 
The state has leased the iron-ore land for 
long periods at advantageous terms. The 
land has already yielded $3,000,000, and 
under the present contracts it will yield about 
$150,000,000 in the next generation. Thus, 
by 1950, Minnesota expects to have a perma- 
nent fund of fully $200,000,000, which will 
yield, at four per cent., $8,000,000 a year for 
its schools and other public institutions. 

The care of this fund is an important part 
of the business of the state government, which 
acts in the capacity of trustee. Of the present 
fund of nearly $29,000,000, about $7,000,000 is 
invested in the bonds of other states, $15,000, - 
000 has been lent to counties, cities and 
townships within the state, and the rest, 
drawing interest at four per cent., is in con- 
tracts of sale for farming lands. 

Minnesota deserves the heartiest congratu- 
lations of the other states for the far-sighted 
wisdom of its early lawmakers, and for the 
fidelity with which its officials of later years 
have guarded their trust. Such a splendid 
record of efficiency and honesty gives new 
heart to those who are working for the welfare 
of states that have been less thrifty. 


oo o4 


NATURE @ SCIENCE 


UTTING IRON UNDER WATER.—A 

German inventor has made an oxyhydrogen 
burner that cuts metals under water. Hitherto 
this has been a difficult thing to accomplish; 
most iron-cutting tools work very slowly and 
unsatisfactorily under water, and the oxyhy- 
drogen flame in the ordinary burner is imme- 
diately extinguished when immersed. In the 
new apparatus the burner is protected by a 
bell-shaped metal hood. A powerful jet of 
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compressed air keeps water out, and effectually 
protects the gas orifice. Sixteen feet below the 
surface of the water the burner has cut through 
a bar of iron two and one-half inches square, 
in thirty seconds; it can cut a twelve-inch slot 
in a three-quarter-inch plate in one and one- 
half minutes. The burner should be useful to 
divers for cutting iron and steel in wrecks, for 
removing rivets, boring holes, and other sub- 
marine work. ® 


COLOSSAL ANCHOR.—The new 919- 
foot steamship Imperator, latest and 
greatest addition to the 
fleet of the Hamburg- 
American Line, carries 
anchors and chains in 
keeping with her size. 
Steel chains with a 
total length of three- 
quarters of a mile 
secure five massive 
anchors. The main an- 
chor, shown in the 
accompanying illustra- 
tion, weighs 26,455 
pounds, the two bow 
anchors, 17,630 pounds 





* THE ANCHOR CHAIN. 
(NOTICE THE MAN) 








each, a fourth, 11,463 pounds, and the warp 
anchor 4,960. The anchors and chains together 
have a total weight of 485,082 pounds. 
& 
VERHEATED POLAR ENGINES. — 
Both the Shackleton and the Scott antarctic 
expeditions carried motor-sledges, and both 
found them unsatisfactory. Curiously enough, 
says a writer in the Engineer, the chief cause 
of their failure was the overheating of the 
engines. Water-cooling is out of the question 
in polar regions, since water would freeze and 
crack the cylinders; and the expeditions there- 
fore had to use air-cooled engines. ° The fact 
that the speed of the sledges was not great 
enough to cause a strong current of air, may 
explain the overheating; for the efficiency of 
air-cooling depends somewhat on the speed 
attained. It is not unlikely, however, that the 
extreme dryness of the air or some peculiar 
atmospheric condition had to do with the ten- 
dency of the engines to become overheated. 
& 
TEMPERED WIND. — The tremendous 
floods that recently inundated the middle 
West were not an unmixed evil, for the water 
left rich alluvial deposits upon thousands of 
farms along the river-bottoms. A writer in 
Forest and Stream says that no one remem- 
bers a time when the vegetation along the Ohio 
River grew as rapidly as it has been growing 
in the last two or three months. ‘‘Corn was 
knee-high in two weeks. The big flood that 
swept away the habitations of the people of 
Columbus, Dayton, and Hamilton brought to 
the people of down-river points fertilizers of 
inestimable value. So the wind was tempered 
to the shorn lamb. ’’ 
& 
HE VALUE OF TREES.—The soil is a 
resource of priceless value. Its formation 
on rocks is exceedingly slow. According to 
Prof. J. Bowman, many glacial scratches that 
were made on rock during the last glacial 
period, between 60,000 and 75,000 years ago, 
are still as fresh as if they had been made 
only yesterday. Yet, since the glaciers thus 
recorded themselves, man has come up from 
the cave and the stone-hammer. Seventy 
thousand years is a very short time for the 
development of a soil cover; for man it means 
a period so great that the mind can hardly 
grasp it. The cutting off of the trees exposes 
the soil so that the rain beats upon it, and 
since it has lost the protection that the roots 
and the litter on the ground afforded, the soil 
is soon washed away. In fifty years a single 
lumber merchant can deprive the race of soil 
that required 10,000 years to form. 
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CURRENT: EVENTS 


HE INDUSTRIAL COMMISSION. —On 

June 26th, President Wilson nominated 
nine persons to serve as the Commission on 
Industrial Relations authorized by a recent 
act of Congress. The commission is directed 
to inquire into the general conditions of labor 
in various industries, including agriculture, 
and to report to Congress what it learns about 
wages, sanitation, safety, and all similar mat- 
ters; and to investigate, also, the power of the 
community to deal with such abuses as may 
be found. The three commissioners to repre- 
sent the public, named by the President, are 
Mr. Frank P. Walsh of Missouri, Mr. John 
R. Commons of Wisconsin, and Mrs. J. Borden 
Harriman of New York. Capital is represented 
by Mr. S. A. Delano, president of the Wabash 








Railroad Company; Mr. Harris Weinstock, a| 
merchant of California, and Mr. 8. T. Ballard | 
of Kentucky. The labor representatives are | 
Mr. John B. Lennon, treasurer of the Ameri- | 
can Federation of Labor; Mr. James O’Con- | 
nell, vice-president of the federation, and Mr. | 
Austin D. Garretson, also connected with the 

same body. The Senate refused to confirm 

the commission that President Taft appointed | 
under the act last December. President Wil- | 
son has named one of the representatives of | 
capital and two of the representatives of labor 

selected by President Taft. 

& 


‘HE LOBBY. — The Senate committee, 

investigating the President’s charge that a 
lobby is at work against the tariff bill, decided 
to take up the recent charge of Col. M. M. 
Mulhall, that he had improperly influenced 
Congressmen, while acting as an agent of the 
National Association of Manufacturers. On 
June 30th, Col. George Pope, president of 
the association, said that Mulhall was dis- 
charged a year and a half ago, and denied that 
he had been employed to oppose wholesome 
legislation. ‘‘In fact,’’? said Colonel Pope, 
‘‘the association favored much of the legis- 
lation which Colonel MuJhall said it opposed. ’’ 

& 


ETTYSBURG.—The fiftieth anniversary 
of the Battle of Gettysburg was celebrated 
at the battle-field on July ist, 2d, 3d, and 
4th. About fifty thousand veterans of the 
Northern and the Southern army that fought 
on the field were present, and took part in the 
exercises. The fact that they had been engaged 
in the battle seemed to be a bond of union 
between the men, no matter which uniform 
they wore fifty years ago. The program of 
formal exercises provided for an address by 
the Secretary of War on July 1st, addresses by 
representatives of the Union and Confederate 
armies on July 2d, addresses by several gov- 
ernors on July 3d, and on July 4th an address 
by President Wilson. 
& 
HE PRESIDENT planned to go with his 
family to Cornish, New Hampshire, on June 
27th, to help them get settled in Harlakenden 
House, Mr. Winston Churchill’s country resi- 
dence, which they have taken for the summer. 
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HARLAKENDEN HOUSE, CORNISH, NEW HAMPSHIRE 


But the introduction of the currency bill and the 
President’s unexpected decision to goto Gettys- 
burg caused him to change his plans. He 
took a three days’ rest on the Mayflower early 
in the week, and arranged to go direct to New 
Hampshire from Gettysburg. Harlakenden 
House overlooks the valley of the Connecticut 
River, and is reached by a carriage drive from 
the railway at Windsor, Vermont. It is a large 
building with wings, forming three sides of a 
court, and is a much more pretentious resi- 
dence than any President has hitherto occupied 
for his summer vacation. 

& 


NION PACIFIC DISSOLU TION. —The 

plan of dissolution of the Union Pacific 
and Southern Pacific railway merger was 
approved by the United States District Court 
on June 30th. The original decree of the 
Supreme Court declared that the merger of 
the two roads was illegal, and that the Union 
Pacific must dispose of the stock of the South- 
ern Pacific that it held. The plan just approved 
provides for the sale of $38,000,000 of Southern 
Pacific stock to the Pennsylvania Railroad Com- 
pany in exchange for $42,000,000 of Baltimore 
& Ohio Railroad stock, and for the transfer to 
a trust company of the remaining $88,000,000 
of Southern Pacific stock held by the Union 
Pacific, which must be sold to the public 
not later than January 1, 1916. The court 
had previously objected to a plan by which 
the stockholders of the Union Pacific were to 
be permitted as individuals to buy the South- 
ern Pacific shares held by the company. 


& 
HE OPIUM CONFERENCE. — Repre- 
sentatives of nearly all the nations gathered 
at The Hague, on July ist, to continue the 
international conference that adjourned on 
January 23, 1912, on ways and means for 
suppressing the opium traffic. The previous 
conference drafted a treaty that, if ratified by 
the nations, would accomplish the desired 
result. But only twelve powers were inter- 
ested—not enough to prevent the traffic. The 
present conference is to interest the other 

powers. . 


ERMAN ARMY INCREASES. — On 
June 30th, the Imperial Chancellor suc- 
ceeded in carrying through the parliament the 
plans for enlarging the army and strengthening | 
| 





the imperial fortifications. He got support 

for the bill by agreeing to reduce the penalties | 
inflicted on soldiers for breaches of discipline | 
to the severity of which the Socialists objected. | 





A new kind 
of pastry 


Crisco pie crust is rich, 
wholesome and delicious. 

It is more wholesome 
than a crust made with | 
lard, for Crisco is a// veg- | 
etable and all pure. 
Crisco’s digestibility is 
especially important in 
relation to pie crust, in 
which so much shorten- 
ing is used ; it isa scientific 
fact that shortening is un- 
changed in the baking 
process. It is still in a raw 
state, merely having been 
distributed throughout 
the dough or crust. 


RISCO 


for Frying -For Shorteni 
or hon Cake Making 


PLAIN PASTRY 


1s cupfuls flour 
1 te salt 
%% cu Crisco 


4 lespoonfuls cold water 
Sift the flour and salt and cut the | 


Crisco into the flour with two knives 
until it is finely divided. Then add 
the water sparingly, mixing it with a 
knife through the dry materials. Form 
into a dough, roll out about % inch 
thick, on a floured board. Use a 
light motion in handling the rolling- 
pin, and roll from the center outward. 
The Crisco should be of a consistency 
such that when scooped out with a 
spoon it rounds up egg-shaped. 


Free Cook Book 


Send for this attractive Crisco Cook 
Book containing 100 Tested Recipes 
and helpful cook- 
ery ideas. The 
Procter & Gam- 
ble Co., Dept. 4, 
Cincinnati, Ohio. 
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Used and indorsed } 
















by leading cooking 
schools everywhere. 
Ask any of them. } 
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Trying 
a cooking 
school 

recipe at 
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Tapio 


Everybody likes it. If you have never 
used Minute Tapioca, send your gro- 
cer’s name and yours on a postal for 


Sample Free 


Enough to make one pint. 
Minuteman Cook Book 


MINUTE TAPIOCA CO., 513 W. Main Street 
ORANGE, MASS. 





Also 














DONT FEAR 
SUNBURN 
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CUTICURA 
SOAP 


And Cuticura Ointment will care for 
your skin. They do so much to clear 
the skin of sunburn, heat rashes, 
redness and roughness, and do it so 
quickly and economically. 


Cuticura Soap and Ointment sold throughout the 
world. Liberal sample of each mailed free, with 
32-p. book. Address ““Cuticura,”’ Dept. 133, Boston. 

ag@~Men who shave and shampoo with Cuticura 
Soap will find it best for skin and scalp. 


Bay Scours—ALL Bays 
—TryY 3 IN OnE FREE 


“ Attention /"’ We want every Boy Scout 
and every other boy in America to give 
3-in-One a good hard test, absolutely free. 


Write foday for a generous free sample 
and the valuable free 3-in-One Dictionary. 
3-in-One has been for over 17 years the leading 
bicycle oil. It makes all bearings run much 
easier and prevents wear—cuts out all dirt and 
never gums or clogs. It cleans and polishes, 
prevents rust on all metal parts. 


3-in-One is also the best gun oil. It oils 
exactly right trigger, hammer, break joint— 
cleans and polishes barrels, inside and out; 
polishes the stock like new, too. 





























Always use 3-in-One on your ice and roller 
skates, fishing reels, scroll saws, golf clubs, 
cameras and every tool you own. A few 
drops does the work. 3-in-One 
will keep your catcher's gloves 
soft and lasting, also prevents 
rust on your catcher’s mask 


: 3-size bottles at all good 
stores: 10c., 25c., and 50c. (The 
50c. size is the economical! size.) 








Write for the free 
sample /oday. 


42 AIW Broadway, New York. 
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RIVER NIGHT 
i per ee ars 





ROM fire to ashes the long day fell. 
The hills grew black and the river gray. 
A whippoorwill in some shadowed dell 
Volleyed his desolate grief away. 


We slid the canoe to the narrow shore, 
Starting a heron up from the sedge. 

We heard the muffied and pulsing roar 
Of Big Falls dropping from ledge to ledge. 


We pitched our tent in the crowding fern. 
We built our fire on the wrinkled sand. 

Work on the river ’s to climb and learn; 
Joy on the river ’s to understand. 


And-we had climbed from the misted dawn, 
With burning muscle and bending wood, 

Till the purple curtains of night were drawn— 
And now, at our ease, we understood. 


The day was over, the task was done, 
The poles lay idle among the fern. 
To-day’s long fight had been faced and won, 
To-morrow’s task was to climb and learn. 


From fiame to ashes the round fire fell. 
The dark drew close from the crouching 
wood. 
We heard what the swift stream had to tell, 
And, dreaming, knew that the night was 
good 
*® 


THE JOY OF MANLY CONTEST. 
=a (jira had been working 


—— hard all the evening over 

= the twentieth chapter of the 

—-=--_= first book of Cesar. At length he 
closed the book with a slam. ‘‘I 

a think I won’t go to college, after 
all,’’ he said to his family. 

‘*Why not?’’ asked his father, in surprise, 
for the great ambition of George’s life had 
always been to go to college. 

‘*Because the entrance examinations are so 
hard,’’ said George. ‘‘I’d have to work and 
worry all this year to pass my preliminaries 
and then go at it again harder than ever for 
the finals. It’s no joke!’’ 

‘*That’s true,’’ said his father, gravely, ‘‘it 
isn’t a joke. What will you do instead ?’’ 

‘‘Oh, go to work somewhere,’’ George 
answered easily, as visions of money in his 
pocket on Saturday nights and care-free eve- 
nings without lessons rose up before him. 

‘*Let’s see,’’ replied his father. ‘‘That 
means getting up an hour earlier every day 
than you get up now. It means starting in as 
an errand boy on a par with the boy who was 
blacking boots last week. It means no more 
afternoons to play in, except, perhaps, on Satur- 
days in the summer. It means doing exactly 
as you’re told all day long, or else hunting for 
a new job. It means staying an errand boy, 
or a porter, or perhaps a clerk at ten dollars a 
week, unless you work harder than you ever 
had to work at school. No one makes any 
advance in business without hard work.’’ 

George sighed dismally. ‘‘It’s work, work, 
everywhere, and I hate work!’’ he said. 

His father turned upon him sharply. ‘‘If 
you forget everything else I have ever told 
you,’’ he said, ‘‘at least remember what I tell 
you now: The man who hates work goes 
through life with a ball and chain dragging 
after him. He has a curse upon him that 
blasts his life. The hoboes and the tramps are 
haters of work. Sneak-thieves and thugs and 
worse are haters of work. So are most of the 
men at the bottom of the industrial scale. 
They hated work, and dodged it, and slighted 
what they had to do, and did just enough to 
hold their jobs, and they stay at the bottom, 
hating work still!’’ 

Suddenly his father’s tone changed. ‘*When 
we saw the football game at Cambridge last 
year,’’ he asked, ‘‘do you remember the 
inseription on the Stadium, ‘Dedicated to the 
joy of manly contest’? Learn that ‘joy of 
manly contest’ with hard work, my boy! 

‘*Don’t run away from work, George! Don’t 
be afraid of it! Meet it bravely, with the joy 
of manly contest in your heart, and day by 
day you will begin to find the struggle good, 
and out of it will come one of the supremely 
great and enjoyable things of life!’’ 

George sat quiet for a time. Then his jaw 
closed with a snap. ‘I’m going to begin 
right now,’’ he said, ‘‘and I’m going to know 
what this chapter’s about!’’ 
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THE WHY OF ANNE. 


ss HY not Anne Bayard?” 
Wis Marshall asked. “She 
is so pretty and attractive 

—the old ladies would adore her.” 

“T know,” Mrs. Evans answered, 
slowly. “I thought of Anne, of 
course, the very first thing. If only—” 

“Yes, I know,” Mrs. Marshall 
agreed. “I suppose we couldn’t. It will have to 
be Judith Fane. She doesn’t get in touch with 
people so quickly, but she never fails you.” 

Meantime Anne Bayard was walking swiftly 
down Chestnut Street with a score of plans in her 
pretty head. She was sure that she would be 
chairman of the committee to take charge of the 
Christmas at the Old Ladies’ Home. Anne knew 
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that she could give them a Christmas to remem- 
ber. She was so absorbed that she walked several 
squares beyond St. Francis Street before she 
knew it. She was twenty minutes late at Pen 
Collier’s kindergarten, and Pen was piling up the 
little chairs when she entered. 

“Are the children gone?” Anne asked, blankly. 

“T had to dismiss them, dear,” Pen answered. 
“That’s rules. They were disappointed, for they 
had looked forward to the ‘pretty lady’ and her 
story; there were weepings.” 

“The poor kiddies!” Anne cried, repentantly. 
“I’m so sorry, Pen! I got to thinking about some- 
thing, and walked five squares beyond. But I'll 
come next Friday sure. 1 must run on to Katie 
Trent’s now, or I’d walk up with you.” 

Katie Trent was watching for her; the big eyes in 
her thin face were bright with expectation. Anne 
had promised to bring her the October issue of 
Winthrop’s, with the second part of that fascina- 
ting story. Every day since she read the first part 
Katie had wondered over what was to come next. 

“I’ve brought it, Katie,” Anne told her. “You 
see I didn’t forget. Why, Katie, what’s the 
matter? Wasn’t it Winthrop’s you wanted?” 

Katie tried to smile; in her bare life. the little 
disapp d pathetically large. “It’s 
only—this is the one you brought before,” she said, 
“but it doesn’t make any difference—much.” 

Anne stayed an hour at Katie’s—to make up. 
After that she had just time to run in at Hudson 
& Armstrong’s, and tell Celia Bennett that she 
had such a pretty dress for her little sister. “Mrs. 
Pierce gave me two of Dorothy’s,” she explained. 
“One was blue and one red, and I saved the blue 
one for Jessie. I must run on now, but I couldn’t 
resist stopping to tell you.” 

“Thank you so much, Miss Anne,” Celia said, 
and Anne did not notice the wistfulness in her 
voice. It was dear of Miss Anne, only—“Of course 
I couldn’t expect her to remember how Jessie 
loves red,” Celia said, bravely. 

Meantime Anne was going happily up Chestnut 
Street. 
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BARON ROTHSCHILD AND THE 
CONFEDERACY. 
CAPITALIST does not often refuse to lend 
A money because the borrower will not bor- 
row enough to suit him. Yet that actually 
happened during the Civil War. After the First 
Battle of Bull Run, the Southern Confederacy, 


‘although victorious, found itself almost without 


money in its treasury. It takes money, and a 
great deal of it, to carry on a war; so the Confed- 
eracy applied to the Rothschilds for a loan of 
$50,000,000. Its agents conducted the negotiations 
with the house in London. 


Now the victory at Bull Run had given the Con- 
federacy prestige in Europe, and especially in 
England, where, on account of the relations be- 
tween the great cotton manufacturers of Lanca- 
shire and the planters of America, the Southern 
cause was regarded with favor. 

Baron Rothschild, who believed that the success 
of the South would be of great commercial benefit 
to England, was willing to lend money to the Con- 
federacy ; but he saw that the North would not 
easily abandon its effort to preserve the Union, 
and he knew from his dealings with European 
nations at war what a vast sum of money the war 
between the states must cost. 

Seen, he declined to lend the Confederacy 
$50,000,000, but assured Mr. Davis’s government 
that he would gladly lend it ten times as much. 
“Fifty million dollars,’ he said, “will not be 
eneugn for you. The North will wear you out, 
and I shall lose my fifty million. But if you will 
take five hundred million, build or buy a power- 
ful fleet to protect your ships and ports so that 
you can send your cotton and sugar abroad, buy 
an adequate supply of the most modern rifles and 
cannon, and attract a great number of fighting 
men from Europe by the offer of good pay, so that 
you can keep your ranks filled as Ger. become 
wasted by war—if you do all this, I believe that 

ou will succeed. But I will not lend you one cent 
ess than five hundred million.” 

The Southern leaders, however, felt sure that 
the North would not continue the war for more 
than another year. They refused to borrow more 
than a million, and Baron Rothschild declined 
any further negotiation. The fifty million were 
borrowed from other sources, and the result 
showed that, whether or not Baron Rothschild 
was right in believing that five hundred million 

ring success to the South, he was certainl 
right in oy wy og fifty million was quite insuf- 
ficient for the task. 
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SURFMAN CAPPS. 


HE life-saving service will not soon forget 
T Surfman Capps. A fifty-mile gale was sweep- 

ing in from the sea, and a terrific surf was 
running when, one October afternoon, he started 
out to patrol the rain-drenched Virginia beach. 
Two miles from the station a ship had broken to 
pieces, and Capps found a man fighting for life in 
the breakers. He plunged in, brought the half- 


dead sailor ashore, wrapped him in his coat, and | 


started back toward the station to give the alarm. 
In the Outing Magazine Mr. George Fortiss tells 
what followed: 


He had gone only a short distance when he dis- 
covered another man, drifting back and forth in 
the surf, apparently dead. ithout hesitation, 
Capps took off the remainder of his outer cloth- 
ing, and started toward him. He was farther 
from shore than the first; but diving under the 
breakers, the surfman reached him, found him 
unconscious, and started back to shore with him. 

ee was almost within landing distance of the 
beach when he found a great pile of broken spars 
and the planks with which the vessel had been 
loaded barring his progress. The next instant a 
big roller hurled him against the heaving mass of 
wreckage. 

His life and that of the man he held hung by a 


thread. Great spurts of foam burst constantly up 
through the tangle of wreckage; jagged Ban 
end over 


and heavy planks and timbers tumble 
en A blow from any one of them meant death. 

With one hand locked in the collar of the uncon- 
scious sailor, Capps lay face downward across a 
tangle of rough planks that happened to hold 
together. He was too weak to do more than hold 
on, and slowly the wreckage worked in nearer the 
beach, until at last a heavy wave lifted it into 
shallow water, where it grounded. 

In ten minutes Capps had revived enough to 
carry the still unconscious man higher up the 
beach, and there to wrap the remainder of his own 
clothes, —_ his shirt, about him. He began to 
resuscitate him, and after a time the sailor re- 
gained consciousness. Then Capps, in an under- 
shirt and a pair of shoes, with his body eut and 
bruised, and his hands dripping blood from contact 
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with the rough ay me to which he had clung, 
pos g two-mile tramp back to the station to 
get help. 

It was getting dark, and the gale was increas- 
ing, but —— staggered doggedly into the gloom. 
He had got half-way to the station, when some- 
thing floating among the breakers caught his eye. 
It was another man. Capps took off his shirt, 
staggered down to the edge of the surf, waded 
out waist-deep, and dragged the man out on the 

ach. He was dead. 

Meanwhile, back in the station the keeper was 
fuming because Surfman Number 4 had not 
returned from patrol. 

“Probably he’s given out. Why don’t the serv- 
ice give us men that can do the work?’ he 

mbled; and he started another surfman out to 
ook for the delinquent. Fighting his way into 
the storm, this patrol came upon a naked man 
tottering along the beach. It was Crepe. 

“Hurry!” he murmured, between bleeding lips. 
“One back there a mile near the surf. He’s 
dead. Another by the first big  hill—alive. 
Another near the hut—alive, too. urry!” 

The fresh patrol gave one look at the reeling 
a then sprang into the gale down the 

each. 

“We’ve got to have men with nerve!” the 
keeper was muttering to himself, when the door 
opened and a naked apparition stepped in, 
swayed gently, and sank into a heap on the floor. 

Surfman Capps received a gold medal from the 
service for that evening’s work. 


SEA BOUND 
By Martha Haskell Clark 
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A” the little, crooked streets they wander to the 
sea, 


Through dim-cirecled lantern-light, stealthy 
shoreward slipping, 
Meet a while, and greet a while by the shadowed 


quay, 
Till they lose themselves at last mid the tangled 
shipping. 


Sweet with shoreland-lying mists, wet with wind- 
blown spray, 
Hailed by drifting, wide-winged gulls, down the 
hill they wind, 
Jostling, sped on cobbled feet, little reckon they 
Of one wistful upland lane they passed and left 
behind. 


All the little dawn-fresh winds they hurry to the 
sea, 
Forth from fern and furrow, through the green 
hill-paths unresting, 
Fleet they fare, and sweet they fare, beckoning to 
me, 
Laughing back with sunlit lips on their wave- 
ward questing. 


Little, luring, crooked streets, winds that will not 
Stay, 
Past my cottage window-pane, and down the 
hill they wind, 
Free of all the sun-swept world, little reckon they 
Of one wistful comrade-heart they passed and 
left behind. 
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AN ADOPTED “ JACK OF ALL TRADES.” 


N 1856, two years after its introduction into the 
| south of Europe, the eucalyptus was first planted 

in California. It showed an immediate liking 
for its American home, and spread quickly through 
the state. 


Mr. Abbot Kinney, who has done much to 
encourage the planting of the tree, declares that 
the most common species, the Tasmanian blue- 
gum (£ucalyptus globulus), is the fastest-growing 
tree in the world. One specimen reached a height 
of seventy-one feet in eight 

ears, and another grew 
ourteen and one-half feet in 
nineteen months from seed. 
For a_ tree with the tough 
wood, hardiness, and longev- 
ity of the eucalyptus, such 
og growth is most remark- 
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able. 

The tree shown in the illus- 
tration is twenty-seven years 
old, about one hundred feet 
in height, and _ twenty-two 
feet in girth close to the 
ground. There seems no 
reason to doubt that the tree 
can grow as well in California 
as in its native land. There 
it grows to more than three i naagA 
hundred feet, and one variety of gum-tree is said 
to reach a height of nearly five hundred feet. 
In_an early account of the tree in Tasmania, 
Labillardiére declares that he could see the flowers 
only with the aid of a telescope, although the tree 
blooms profusely, and the blossoms are quite con- 
spicuous! 

The blossom of the blue-gum is of a creamy 
white color; the flowers grow usually in clusters, 
and have no petals. In another species of euca- 
lyptus the blossom is bright red. The flower- 
bud is a quaint, four-sided little box about an inch 
long, with a closely fitting cover. The cover 
breaks off, and the blossom opens in a veritable 
starburst of stamens. The maturing seed-vessels 
can also be seen in the picture. 

.On young growth the leaves are oval, and of a 
distinct whitish blue, while the foliage of mature 
limbs is simitar-shaped, often a foot or more 

. ong, and olive-green in color: 
» The bark is smooth, of a 
fawn or cinnamon hue, and 
when old, it peels off in long 
strings, and reveals a young 
skin of exquisite gray-green 
or buff below. 

The uses of this handsome 
tree are many. Besides its 
value as fuel, the timber is 
in request for piling, for tele- 
graph or light poles, for rail- 
way-ties, and also for fine 
furniture and cabinet-work. 
The leaves contain a pun- 
gent oil that is valuable for 
many medicinal purposes 
and that is also an ingredien 
of some varnishes. More- 
over, the leaves are said to be 
good for removing scale from boiler-tubes, and are 
certainly effective as a preventive of moths. The 
tree is indispensable in California as a windbreak 
round orchards in+ windy localities, and nearly 
all varieties are good honey-producers. Many 
people believe that the pris has the prop- 
erty of making malarial districts healthful, and 
there are instances that seem to bear out the 
belief. It is very greedy of water, and thus may 
well exert a favorable influence on the soil of 
damp and fever-breeding spots. The bark of 
some kinds is used in tanning, and the bark of other 
kinds in paper-making 








FLOWERS ANDO LEAVES 


Not the least of the virtues of this many-sided 





tree is the charm it gives to the landscape. It is 
not often that a tree, not native to a given 
country, “fits” well into its scenery. But the 
eucalyptus has made itself so thorou 
in ifornia that it is hard to imagine the 
— without the presence of $S noble Aus- 
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POOR STEVE. 


66 E never! Lyddy Ann Peters, you’re telling 

H me an up-and-down, flat-footed no-such-a- 

thing!” protested Mrs. Bonney, incredu- 
lously. 


“He did,” reasserted Mrs. Peters. ‘Florry was 
most weeping when she told me, and Floretta Coe 
ain’t a crying woman, either. Nineteen quart 
jars! Steve ought to be whipped.” 
“ snd be -_ ag liable to get . ton . 

ng,” rejoined Mrs. Bonney, regretfully. “Florry’ 

call it ‘another of r Steve’s Accidents,’ I s’pose. 
But, Lyddy Ann, I don’t seem to take in just how 
it ease He couldn’t have et nineteen jars, 
even pint jars, and I understood you said quart?” 
“Nineteen full quart jars of preserves, five pint 

rs of mustard pickle, seven tumblers of jelly, 

ree bottles of p! cealilli, and an odd relish or so,” 
enumerated Mrs. Peters. ‘No, he didn’t eat ’em 
all. Most of ’em he smashed when he clumb on 
the upper shelf trying to crawl out the little 
window, and waving his legs pretty wild when he 
stuck age OC And he probably knocked over 
some more when he wriggled back and brought 
the shelf down with him. The rest he et. e 
was there two days —” 

“My suz!” ejaculated Mrs. Bonney. 
whole days locked in a cellar cluset!”’ 

“It might have been two whole weeks,” said 
Mrs. Peters. “You see, they sent for Floretta to 
take care of her Aunt Louisy, who was took sick 
with rheumatic fever. It seems she got so sick 
that they had to have a regular nurse, so Floretta 
came home unexpected, as ’twere. 

“Steve had been planning to make a visit on his 
cousins over to Norley while Floretta was away; 
but he wa’n’t going till the day after she left. Tha’ 
evening he felt that he’d relish some quince with 
his supper; sohe went down cellar after it. While 
he was in the closet the door blew shut, and when 
he tried to open it, lo and behold! the knob on the 
inside was gone. Floretta says she told him about 
it two weeks ago, but he forgot to put it on. 

“Well, there he was in the dark, and he couldn’t 


“Two 


do a thing ae and pound when he heard 
wheels on the road; but the cellar’s at the back, 
and | heard the racket. When Florry got 
home, and let him out, he was plastered with jam 
and reeking with sirup, and there was ketchup in 
his hair, and he was so boiling, raging, roaring 
mad he couldn’t talk straight. And he hasn’t 
more’n half-forgiven Florry yet.” 

“Forgiven Florry? What for?’ demanded Mrs. 

nney. 

“For not keeping a more varied assortment of 
victuals in her cellar cluset,” rejoined Mrs. Peters, 
dryly. “He drank preserve juice and elderberry 
wine, and he et a little of everything, but he says 
he’s going to loathe sweet things for the rest of his 
life. Of course there was pickles—but he says 
if you’ve once et pickled cauliflower immejit 
following an extry rich preserved peach, and trie 
to wipe out the mixed flavor with a mouthful 
of barbe jelly, and when that didn’t improve 
matters, gulped a big swallow of damson jam, and 
followed that up frantic with Worcestershire 
sauce — well, Florry didn’t quote his remarks 
exact, and I guess ’twas justas well. But he’s put 
his foot down firm; there’s to be canned chicken 
and a jug of water kept in the storeroom, and the 
—_—- and every blessed provision cluset in the 

ouse, so’s if he gets were agit won’t 
have to either starve or be ‘fed to a living lollipop.’ 
Steve has quite a gift of language, if he ain’t got a 
mite of sense.” 

‘‘He ain’t the only one,” said Mrs. Bonney. 
“*Look at the stuff folks write!” 


= 
See 
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A DESCENDING SCALE. 


N amusing example of table etiquette, quoted 

in Humbert de Gallier’s “Usages et Maurs 

d@ Autrefois,” is typical of the elaborate but 

artificial rules of politeness that French society 
observed in the early nineteenth century. 

Talleyrand, the famous diplomatist, was one of 
the most conspicuous figures in social affairs as 
well as in affairs of state. He attempted constantly 
to restore to society some of the magnificence and 
elegance that it had known before the Revolution. 
Talleyrand is said to have invented an elaborate 
code of table etiquette. 

Even a simple offer to serve a guest with a 
morsel of beef had to be carefully phrased accord- 
ing to the rank of the guest. 

n addressing a prince the host said, me 
prince, may I have the honor of serving you with 
some beef?” 

Toa marquis, Mme grant me the honor of 
offering you some beef?” 

In the case of a count, the question, “Count, 


| may I have the pleasure of passing you some 


beef?” was sufficient. 

To a baron he merely said, “Baron, do you care 
for some beef?” 

But if the guest happened to be a simple citizen, 
it was only necessary to look the guest squarely 
in + ones and remark sharply: 

“Bee 


* & 


IN THE WRONG RANK. 


T was winter, and a hard frost was numbing 
| the fingers and toes of some thousands of yeo- 

manry assembled for drill, says the Birmingham 
Weekly Post. Every man was eager to move for- 
ward, and the horses, becoming more and more 
restive, angrily pawed the ground. All were wait- 
ing for a big, raw-boned animal to succumb to the 
urgings of the starter, and get into line. 


“Bring 7 that horse!” shouted one of the 
officers at last, for his — had given out. 
“You'll get into trouble if you don’t!” 

The youthful rider of the stubborn horse looked 
at his officer despairingly. 

“I’m as tired of it as you are, sir,” he_ said, with 
dull resignation, “but I can’t help it. He’s a cab 
horse, sir, that’s what he is. He won’t start till 
= — door shut, and I haven’t got any door 

shut! 


* © 


WITHOUT “ PADDING.” 


HE teacher of the class in English, says the 
‘3 Detroit Free Press, demanded that the pupils 

all write for their daily exercise a brief 
account of a baseball game. 


One boy sat through the peste goomingly 
wrapped in thought, while the others worked hard, 
and turned in their narratives. After school, the 
teacher approached the desk of the saguere. 

“T’ll give you five minutes to write that descrip- 
tion,” he sternly said; “if it is not done by that 
time, I shall punish you.” 5 

The boy promptly concentrated all his attention 
upon the theme as the teacher slowly counted the 
moments. At last, with pre eagerness, he 
scratched a line on his tablet, and handed it to his 
master. It read: 

“Rain—no game.” 
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MILKWEED FAIRIES. 


BY MARY WILDER PEASE. 


Airily on silken wings 

Floats a host of fairy things; 
Through the soft and fragrant air, 
High and low and everywhere ; 
Light as thistle-down set free, 
White as ships upon the sea. 


Through the long, warm days they lay 
In a cradle tucked away; 

Swaying from a milkweed tall, 

Close beside the pasture wall; 

No one knew that they were there 
Save the sunshine and the air. 


No one knew until one day, 
Whiff! the cradle blew away; 
Scat’ring fairy seeds that flew 
Swift as birds into the blue; 
Up and up, each merry sprite 
Circled gaily out of sight. 


Do they build like birds a nest, 

Fold their gossamer wings and rest ? 
Or come slowly fluttering down 

To the kind earth, soft and brown, 
There to nestle, snug and warm, 
Through the winter's cold and storm? 


No one but Dame Nature knows 
Where each little seedling goes; 
But | think another fall, 

If you look beside the wall, 


} Milkweed sprites again you'll find, 


Tossed from cradles by the wind. 
—“s~ 


WHEN FRED CAME HOME. 


BY C. H. ERNST. 


T was Saturday morning, and Roger Mason 
| and Skip, the little water-spaniel, were on 

their way to the Centerville Station to meet 
Fred. 

It had been nearly a month since the younger 
boy had gone to visit Uncle Henry in Weston, 
and now he was coming home. Roger’s heart 
beat fast with joy, and even Skip seemed to 
know that there was good reason for being 
happy. 

Roger crossed the new bridge, bright with 
its coat of red paint, and was soon at the 
station. When the train rushed in, Fred, who 
had come all the way from Weston in the care 
of a friendly conductor, stepped off. The first 
thing that he said was, ‘‘My! How Skip has 
grown!’’ 

The spaniel knew that they were saying 
nice things about him, and he wagged his tail 
with all his might, and barked in answer. 

Soon they were on the road home, and Fred 
was listening to Roger’s stories of the adven- 
tures he had had with their companion, Skip. 

Before the red bridge was reached, the boys 
and the dog came to an old farmhouse where 
no one lived. The roof had sagged, and nearly 
all the windows were broken, and the paint 
on the walls had long since been washed away 
by the rains. In front of it, under the great 
maples that shaded the yard, was a well of 
ice-cold water. 

‘**Isn’t it hot?’’ said Fred, squinting up at 
the sun. ‘‘Let’s go in under those trees, and 
try to get a drink of water.’’ He led the 
way into the yard. On a nail in one of the 
trees hung a pail, with a string tied to its 
handle. A moment later the boys were drink- 
ing—slowly, because the water was almost ice- 
cold. 

It was a deep well, walled with rough 
stones; and way down at the bottom, in the 
round mirror of water, they could see their 
own faces as they stood cautiously near the 
edge. A cool, moist, mossy smell floated up 
from its depths. 

Skip came panting from the squirrel thicket 
and stood beside them. Roger poured half a 
pailful of water into a cup-like hollow in a flat 
rock, and the spaniel lapped thirstily. Then 
he looked over the edge and saw his own 
furry head mirrored in the pool below. He 
barked, and the dog at the bottom of the well 
opened its mouth and seemed to answer. Skip 
danced excitedly, barking louder than ever, 
while his two masters shouted with laughter. 
Suddenly, almost overhead in one of. the 
maples, a bird, frightened by the noise, flew 
twittering from its nest. The boys turned 
te gaze after it. 

In that same instant they heard a strange 
yelp from the little spaniel, mingled with the 
sound of a falling stone. They looked round. 
Skip was gone from the edge of the well! A 
moment before he had been almost at their 
feet, and now there was only an ugly, fresh 
mark in the earth where one of the stones had 
slipped from the edge. They dreaded to look 
down, but a tiny splashing sound came from 
below, and they peered over the brink. There 
—very far below, it seemed—was Skip, swim- 
ming bravely in a little circle. Twice he tried 
to climb the smooth rocks that lined the well, 
but each time he slipped back after pawing 
vainly for a foothold. As he paddled round 
and round, he whined in such a piteous way 
that the tears came to the boys’ eyes. 

‘‘The rope!’? cried Roger. He had no 











sooner spoken than Fred began to lower it 
with the pail at the end; but it was a very 
small pail, and although Skip made for it the 
moment it touched the water, and tried to 
hold on with teeth and paws, all his efforts 
seemed of little use. Every time they tried to 
pull it up, the spaniel clung desperately for a 
moment, then fell back, and disappeared with 
asplash. Again and again they tried, but all 
in vain. The last time Skip did not even 
have the strength to swim for the pail, but 
clung motionless to a rock, with little more 
than his nose and two appealing eyes showing. 

‘*We must get something else,’’ said Fred, 
trying to keep the sob from his voice. He ran 
toward the farmhouse, and looked about. An 
old peach-basket was lying beside the rickety 
steps. He seized it, and rushed back to 
Roger. 

Quickly they tied the cord to its rim, though 
their fingers trembled from fear that they were 
too late. 

‘*Here!’’? said Roger, as he placed a stone in 
the bottom. ‘‘That will make it sink so that 
we can get it under him.’’ 

Together they lowered the basket, while 
Skip, who was too exhausted to swim, watched 
it come down with eyes that showed that he 
realized that this was his last chance. The 
basket sank. The boys moved it carefully 
under him, and began to pull upward. 

‘*He’s in!’? shouted Fred. 

The load was heavy for the slender cord, 
and they lifted slowly, hoping that it would 
not break. A moment later they stepped back 
from the edge with their strange basket-load. 

Little Skip could only wag his tail at first, 
but ten minutes in a sunny spot by the road 
with his two happy masters rubbing him down, 
and wiping the water from his fur, and pat- 
ting him again and again, quite brought back 
his liveliness, and barking and frisking round 
Fred and Roger, he thanked them plainly in 
his dog language. Then the three companions 
started home; the sun seemed to shine brighter 
than ever, and a great deal of joy was in their 
hearts. 


eS 
THE REDBREAST FAMILY. 


BY BESSIE CAHOONE NEWTON. 


OBBY sat on the corner of the bungalow 
B piazza, and looked up, up, up to the board 
roof above. 

What do you suppose was up there? 

Bobby could see a part of the big round nest 
that Mother and Father Robin had built out 
of mud and dry grass. Bobby watched them 
flying back and forth all day. And now he 
was sorry to see that they were afraid of him. 
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DRAWN BY EDITH LORD 


DOWN BY THE SEA. 
BY ANNIE E. CHIPPENDALE. 


It is fun to be here when the tide comes in, 
With a rush, and a roar, and a terrible din; 
It is fun to jump through the biggest billow, 
And lie at rest on a foamy pillow, 

And to float on the top of the sea. 


It is fun to be here when the tide goes out. 
What fun it is to wander about, 

And hunt for stones with a lucky ring, 

And delicate seaweed, and everything 

We can find on the shore of the sea! 


Bobby knew that there were eggs, because 
Mother Robin sat on the nest a long, long 
time, and then later he knew that there were 
little birds, for he heard them crying, ‘‘Chirp! 
chirp! chirp!’’ all day long. 

Mother and Father Robin were busy sitting 
on the nest and carrying home big, fat, juicy 
worms from the garden. Sometimes Father 























DRAWN BY SEARS GALLAGHER 


THE “PIGGIEST” PIG. 


BY C. P. 


big pail of milk, which completely filled the 


farm there was nothing they liked | wooden trough in the pen, and yet after he 


Wire the children went down to the | 


better than to visit the pigs. There 
were many pigs of all sizes in different pens, 
and whether they rooted or slept, or stood 
with their snouts up over the edge of the pen, 
the children never tired of watching them. 
The ‘‘piggiest’’ pig of them all, as Tommy 
soon called him, was a big white fellow in a 
pen by himself. He earned his name one day 
in a funny manner. Grandpa brought him a 





had eaten every drop of it, he crawled into 
the trough, stretched out, and went to sleep. 

Tommy puzzled hard, but could not under- 
stand it. It was not so much that the greedy 
pig had eaten a troughful of milk, and it 
was not surprising that the pig should sleep in 
the trough, but how could it be possible to get 
both pig and milk into a space which the milk 
alone had filled but a moment before? 








Robin would bring home a bright red cherry 
in his bill, and then what a noise those little 
baby robins made about it! 

‘*T wish I could see the inside of that nest,’’ 
said Bobby, and his father replied, ‘‘ Look 
to-morrow morning, and you will see the robin 
family at home.’’ 

**Are you going to bring a ladder?’’ asked 
the little boy, with his eyes wide open. 

‘*Wait and see,’’ said his father. ‘'As soon 
as it is light.’’ 

When the sun woke Bobby up the next 
morning, he ran right out and looked up into 
the corner. There was a little mirror fastened 
just above the nest, and he could see reflected 
in it the soft, round nest, and four of the 
funniest little baby robins. 

‘*Where did you get such big mouths?’’ 
asked Bobby, with his own mouth wide open 
with surprise. ‘‘And why didn’t your mother 
buy you some feathers ?’’ 

‘‘Chirp! chirp! chirp!’’ cried all the little 
robins, and they looked so sorry for themselves 
that Bobby ran out into the garden and dug 
for worms until he had found four big, fat, 
juicy ones, one for each little hungry mouth. 

Bobby climbed up on a high chair and stood 
on his tiptoes, and stretched way, way, way 
up until he could just reach the nest. 

Chirping louder than ever, the baby robins 
huddled together over the edge of the nest, 
and opened their mouths way down, and 
fought for the four big, fat, juicy worms that 
wriggled themselves almost into a knot. 

‘*Bobby,’’ called his mother, ‘‘come and 
dress !’’ 

Bobby ran to his mother, but such a chirp- 
ing as he heard in the nest above him! 

Mother and Father Robin came hopping and 
whistling ‘‘Chirrup! chirrup!’’ all the way 
up the lawn, and tilting their saucy tails until 
they heard the cry of their little family of 
hungry birds. 

They both whistled as they saw each of 
their babies struggling with a big, fat, juicy 
worm. 

‘*Now, who do you suppose has been send- 
ing us in meat for breakfast?’’ asked Mother 
Robin, with her bright eyes shining. 

Father Robin looked up at the mirror above 
his head, and saw the nest upside down, 
with the four little birds in it. 

‘“‘It was the family overhead,’’ whistled 
Father Robin, and pointed his bill at the 
mirror above. 

‘*What silly birds, to build a nest upside 
down!’’ said Mother Robin with a laugh. 
‘*No wonder their breakfast fell down into 
our nest! Chirrup! chirrup! chirp!’’ 

And that is what that stupid robin redbreast 
family always thought about the four big, fat, 
juicy worms that Bobby brought to them. 
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CIN LETTERS_OF BRASS -2 
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for the great shoe supplies house of Scott 
& Co., was explaining things to the new 
city drummer, Davis: 

‘*Now that youngster that just skipped down- 
stairs at the chief clerk’s order is young Tread- 
well. He has been promoted again. I like to 
see that boy succeed. ’’ 

‘*Why?’’ asked Davis. 

‘‘Well, he’s a willing youngster — polite to 
everybody—enterprising—no nonsense about 
him. He had always had his own way when 
he came here—his father is rich. When Tom 
wanted to leave school and go to work, his 
father told him to go and look for it, so he 
came to ask a job from the old gentleman, who 
was an intimate friend of the family. Mr. 
Scott told him he must start at the bottom, so 
he began helping Maloney with the furnace. 
The year after that, when I came back from 
the West, he was here on the first floor. After- 
ward he was under old Sudders up-stairs, and 
since I got back the other day, I’ve noticed 
that he is a sort of a handy man for everybody. ’’ 

‘*He’s likely to go up a good deal higher?’’ 

‘‘Higher! He says he means to have his 
name in letters of brass on the big sign!’’ 

‘*Good for the boy—that’s assurance. May- 
be Mr. Scott will try him on the road; Mr. 
Charles tells me he is leaving.’’ 

‘*I’m sorry for that,’’ said Benning. ‘‘ Dick 
Charles is the only one who ever could sell 
any goods on the New York route.’’ 

‘*T hope Scott won’t want to give me that 
New York route. What a blizzard a Boston 
drummer with shoe supplies gets into when he 
strikes Elmira!’’ 

‘‘TIs it so hard as all that?’’? asked Tom 
Treadwell, who had just come up-stairs from 
his errand. 

‘‘Hard is no name for it,’’ said Davis. 
‘*Just you apply for the route, young man, 
and then you’!l know what ‘tough’ means.’’ 

‘*T will,’’ said Tom, and he did. 

The next afternoon there was a scene of 
merriment in Mr. Scott’s private office—the 
first ever witnessed in that decorous room. In 
the middle stood the old gentleman, all smiles, 
and beside him was Tom, considerably embar- 
rassed. Round them were Benning, Leigh 
Davis, and several other employés, while 
Jones, the stenographer, who was sort of a 
privileged character, seemed almost overcome 
with his mirth. Bowles, head of the linings 
department, saw this through the glass parti- 
tion, and stepped right into the office. 

‘*Here, Bowles,’’ said Mr. Scott, laying his 
hand on Tom’s shoulder, ‘‘I have engaged 
another drummer for the house.’’ 

‘*You have, sir? O-ho, I see! Why, Tommy, 
you don’t mean to say—well, I declare!’’ 

‘*He is going on the New York route!’’ said 


B te the the Southwestern ‘‘drummer’’ 


Mr. Scott. ‘‘He has actually asked for it!’’ 
‘*W-e-l-l1! Good luck to you, Tom!’’ said 
Bowles. ‘‘You are sure to come back with a 


diminished head. ’’ 

The next morning Tom arrived at the store 
with sample-case in hand. He was to start 
on the following day, and being very eager to 
get ready, had now arrived before anybody 
except Maloney, the old porter. 

**Mornin’ to ye, Tom!’’ 
‘*And what have ye there?’’ 

**Sample-case, Maloney,’’ replied Tom, 
proudly. ‘‘I am going to take the road down 
toward New York.’’ 

‘*And so I hear ’em say. It’s a great b’y 
ye are getting now, nineteen, I’m thinking. 
But down toward New York? Then ye’ll 
surely make Elmira. It’s a good town, Elmira 
is. Now I used to work down there in old 
Hardeyman’s factory, and a noice gintleman 
he was, though a gruff one, but he had the 
right stuff in ’im at last.’’ 

‘*All right, Maloney, I may call on him 
when I am down that way.’’ 

‘*Tell him you’re a friend of mine. And 
tell him I tould ye to call and give him my 
respects. ’’ 

‘Tf I see him I will,’’ said Tom. 

That day the other drummers discovered 
Tom’s new sample-case in the basement, and 
set about packing it forhim. But for this even 
Maloney might not have waited. 

‘*Tf he was traveling for a five-and-ten-cent 
store the case could not be filled with a more 
striking variety,’’ said Benning. ‘‘And here 
—let’s give him these ladies’ shoes’ silk linings 
from Paree. I heard the old gentleman say he 
didn’t want them. ’’ 

‘*That’s good!’’ said Jones, with a chuckle, 
and thrusting the samples into the case, he 
replaced it where it had been found. 

Tom waited till after the closing-hour before 
he brought up his case, intending to pack the 
samples Mr. Scott had given him; and Jones, 
who had waited for the fun, laughed uproar- 
iously at the disgust of the boy when he saw 
the work of the jokers. 

‘*That’ll not be a circumstance to what you’!l 
get on the road,’’ said Jones. 

‘*We’ll see,’’ said Tom. ‘‘You’ll be taking 
your hat off to me when I get back.’’ 


said Maloney. 





‘It’s more likely that Mr. Scott will take 
your head off, young man,’’ Jones replied. 

‘*Mr. Scott will be taking me into partner- 
ship,’’ laughingly said Tom, who had turned 
out the odds and ends, and was packing his 
proper samples. Just then his eye fell on the 
Paris linings. ‘They were done in ‘‘cute’’ little 
blue, yellow and red figures, and the blue ones 
particularly struck Tom’s fancy. He wondered 
that Mr. Scott had not chosen them, and yet 
he was doubtful about entertaining ideas of 
what was pretty and appropriate in shoe linings 
opposed to those of Mr. Scott. Then he remem- 
bered that he had heard Benning say once 
that there was never any telling what notion 
the trade would take. So, glancing up to see 
that Jones was not looking, he shoved the 
linings into the case and left the office. 

Tom set out the next morning with that 
confidence in himself that marked him out as 
one likely to succeed in business, but likely to 
make some blunders at the beginning. Five 
days later he was at Elmira, that terrible place 
for a Boston shoe-supply drummer. And cer- 
tainly Tom did feel much smaller than when 
he started. Not one manufacturer had even 
granted him an opportunity to 
show his goods. But for sheer 





there sat the ogre himself. To be sure, he 
was only writing at a desk, but had he been 
‘‘drinking the blood of an Englishman, ’’ Tom 
would hardly have been surprised. 

‘‘Sir,’’ he said, ‘‘I represent Scott & Co. of 
Boston, and I have some linings and leather 
here to which I should like to call your atten- 
tion. ’” 

The ogre never even glanced up for an instant 
or so much as paused in his writing. 

‘*T,’’ said Tom, growing desperate under 
the suspense, ‘‘I would like —’’ But the ogre, 
that combination of florid countenance, thick 
nose, low brow and big spectacles, gave Tom 
a dire look that stopped him, and said: 

‘*Wait—not another word!’’ 

Finally—in maybe half an hour—the writing 
ceased. There was a blotting and folding of 
paper. Then the ogre, whirling half-round, 
directed on Tom a terrible look over his spec- 
tacles. o 

‘*Humph!’’ he ejaculated, between a sniff 
and a snarl, and turning back to his desk, he 
pigeonholed the papers in the twinkling of an 
eye. 

‘*And now what in blazes have you got to 
show me, young fellow? Nothing I want, I 
know!’’ he grumbled, savagely, rising from 
his chair. : 

Before Tom could move, the ogre snatched 
up the case, and opening it on the table, 
grabbed out a handful of samples. 

‘*No, no, no—don’t want any of that, or 


DRAWN BY CHASE EMERSON 





taking it up simply because it’s from Paris!’’ 
He inspected the silk lining carefully, and 
changed his tone. It might not be such an 
atrociously bad idea, after all. ‘‘But what’s 
the stuff’s price? Of course it’s a sheer rob- 
bery.’’ 

The price! Oh, why had Tom not found 
out before he left Boston? But it was no 
time for hesitation now. The prospect of busi- 
ness had cleared away Tom’s anger in an 
instant. ‘‘Good canvas was thirty cents,’’ he 
thought. ‘*Silk would be worth at least two 
and a half times that. Now I’ll add twenty- 
five cents for the novelty and throw in about 
—er—seven cents for good measure —’’ 

‘*Well, well, well, what is it? I see you 
haven’t the prices marked on the samples; 
careless, unbusinesslike methods !’’ 

“It’s worth,’’ replied Tom, although still 
loath to commit himself for fear his rapidly 
calculated price might cost him his customer, 
‘*ves, sir, I can put that in at —’’ 

‘*What? What? At what?’’ 

**At one dollar and seven cents,’’ responded 
Tom, feeling easier, although with a misgiv- 
ing of conscience. 

The ogre threw up his hands. 

‘*What a gouge! What does your house 
think we are made of down here— money? 
Nothing but money! O Watkins!’’ 

‘*Sir?’’ replied the quizzical clerk, entering 
the room so quickly that he must have been 
standing just outside the door. 

‘*What do you think, Watkins, 
of this youngster here pricing 








pride he would have turned back 
without even attempting Elmira. 
He resolved that Jones and the 
others should not have reason to 
laugh at him for running away. 

It was while carrying his 
sample-case in the direction of a 
factory whose owner was a per- 
sonal friend of Mr. Scott’s that 
Tom’s attention was caught by 
a towering building that bore 
across its broad front the sign, 
‘““H. A. Hardeyman & Bro.” 
Tom paused; this must be the 
very firm by whom Maloney had 
been employed. And Maloney 
had said that Mr. Hardeyman 
‘thad the right stuff in him.’’ 
‘‘And Maloney expected me to 
deliver his message, and he has 
always been very kind to me,’’ 
thought Tom. So he crossed the 
street, and passing through the 
big door, was soon stumbling up 
a dark stairway. 

‘‘What a regular ogre’s castle 
it is,’’? Tom thought. 

At the head of the steps he 
found himself in a large glass- 
partitioned office-room whose 
sole occupant was a clerk who 











“OH, RANK NONSENSE! 
YOU CANNOT TELL ME 
ANYTHING ABOUT ITI” 


this silk lining to me at one 
dollar and seven cents ?’’ 

‘*Why, it’s highway robbery, 
sir—highway robbery!’’ an- 
swered Watkins, hardly glancing 
at the silk, and fixing a severe 
look on Tom. 

‘There, I ‘knew it! That’ll 
do!”? and Watkins as quickly 
retired. 

‘*And so Pat sent me his re- 
spects! Well! well! And the 
old chap is porter in Scott’s 
house, eh?’’ said the ogre, with 
an amused chuckle. ‘‘And so 
you had the stuff in you to deliver 
an old Irishman’s message. And 
you’ve got a good thing in that 
Paris lining, or I don’t know 
beans. Well, then, here, boy,’’ 
—the ogre rapidly picked up the 
samples one after another, — 
‘*give me one hundred and fifty 
yards of that—one hundred 
yards of that—if your house is 
asking too much for this—seven- 
ty-five yards of that—I’ll make 
it warm for them—two hundred 
yards of that —one hundred of 
that and that—you’ve got nerve, 
boy —one hundred and fifty of 














seemed to be too busy to give 
more than one sidelong glance at 
Tom. This was a middle-aged man with 
ragged whiskers, which partially concealed a 
queer, pinched countenance, but failed to hide 
the very quizzical expression it bore. It was 
not until Tom had stood for two minutes that 
the clerk, swinging slowly round in the revolv- 
ing chair, looked his visitor over with delibera- 
tion. Tom did not speak; he looked the man 
in the eye. Finally the clerk stared upon the 
sample-case, and affected to start with surprise, 
while his queer countenance assumed a most 
sarcastic smile. Then, as if having completed 
his investigation, he looked up into Tom’s 
face, and exclaimed in a sharp tone: 

‘*Well ?”” 

‘*Ts the head of the firm here?’’ asked Tom. 

‘*Who do you mean ?’’ 

‘*Mr. H. A. Hardeyman.’’ 

‘*No,’’ replied the clerk, turning half-round 
to his desk again, ‘‘not much he isn’t.’’ 

‘Where could I find him?’’ asked Tom, 
preparing to beat a retreat. 

‘*Hard to say. Some churches say one thing 
and some another. He’s been dead about 
twelve years. ’’ 

‘*T asked for the head of the firm, ’’ said Tom. 

‘*You want to see the other Mr. Hardeyman, 
do you? Humph! If you have really impor- 
tant business—O. K.,’’ and here he glanced at 
the sample-case again with a provoking twinkle 
in his eye. ‘‘Oh, yes, I’ll show you in to the 
other Mr. Hardeyman, young fellow. Just 
step this way,’’ and the clerk led him toward 
the private office. He carefully opened the 
door a small crack, and thrusting his head in, 
said in an obsequious tone: 

‘‘Mr. A. M., are you busy just now?” 

There was a long pause, broken only by the 
faint whir of distant machinery. 

‘*Sir?’’ persisted the clerk, submissively. 

‘*What in thunder do you want?’’ came the 
roar. 

‘*Why, sir, a young gentleman is here whom 
I presume represents a Boston house —’’ 

‘“‘Uh — we don’t want anything he’s got!’’ 
came back in more thunder. 

‘*But he’s very insistent upon seeing you,’’ 
said the clerk, looking round at Tom. 

‘Well, send him in, then; I’ll convince 
him,’’ and Tom went in, feeling less confident 
than he looked. 

If this was the ogre’s castle, thought he, 





that,’’ he continued, fiercely throwing the 
samples on the table one after the other, ‘‘or 
that—wouldn’t have that rubbish in the house; 
and this, couldn’t pay me to take it—inferior 
quality, rotten — that’s a crude imitation — 
wouldn’t have any of that. And what trash 
have you in this other side? Oh, linings! 
Ridiculous! You are not trying to sell these? 
Wouldn’t have any of that at any price—you 
couldn’t give me any of that —’’ 

**But —’’ expostulated Tom. 

‘*Oh, rank nonsense! You cannot tell me 
anything about it; you haven’t anything you 
could make a present of to a manufacturer in 
Elmira,’’ and here he snatched out the last 
handful of samples. ‘‘What did they send a 
kid like you on the road for, anyway? You 
don’t think I would buy a thing like that—and 
as for that— but here, what’s this?’’ The 
growl was now between surprise and rage. 

Tom was getting angry. The ogre was gazing 
at the silk linings. To what form of insult 
would the ogre now resort? 

‘*What is this stuff, anyway ?’’ he thundered, 
untying the samples and hastily spreading 
them in a row across the table. ‘‘What?’’ 

‘**They are the newest Paris linings for 
ladies’ shoes!’’ said Tom, indignantly. ‘‘But 
you don’t want them, of course. I’ll just tell 
you the other thing I came in for. Pat Maloney, 
who used to be your porter, asked me to call 
in and give you his respects.’’ 

‘*Pat Maloney!’ cried the ogre. ‘‘He did! 
Pat did? Did he tell you how he left me? 
He didn’t, eh? Well, I will. He got dis- 
pleased at my ways, the villain, and he abused 
me to my face, and left madder than a hatter. 
And he had the impudence to send me his 
respects!’? Mr. Hardeyman snorted. 

So did Tom, and faced the ogre boldly. 
**Pat said you had an infernal temper, or a 
bad way of talking, or something of the kind, 
I forget exactly his words. But he said you 
had the right stuff in you, for all that. Maybe 
you have—you keep it mighty well concealed, 
though,’’ concluded Tom, trying to pack up. 

‘*Hold on!’’ roared the ogre. ‘*Pat said that! 
Well, there was a decent streak in Pat—tell 
him I said so. Let me see that Paris tom- 
foolery again. What? The latest thing? 
What? But I suppose now everybody in the 
shoe business will have to go to the expense of 





that Paris stuff at one dollar and 
seven cents—seventy-five of that 
—how old are you, anyway? —and fifty of 
each of these four others !’’ 

All this time Tom had been struggling to 
get his new order-book open so he could write 
in it. He had hardly jotted down the first 
few orders before the ogre had finished, snatched 
up the sample-case, bundled the samples into 
it, closed it, thrust it into Tom’s hands, caught 
him by the shoulder, and giving him a rough 
push toward the door, snapped: 

‘*Now get out of here; I am busy! 
Pat about seeing me. That’s all.’’ 

‘*But,’’ protested Tom, ‘‘I’m not quite —’’ 

The ogre had taken his seat and begun 
writing. That settled it; rather than run the 
risk of having the order canceled, Tom decided 
it would be best to depend on his memory for 
what he had not been able to jot down. He 
quickly left the little room without half-real- 
izing the importance of the sale he had made 
until he caught sight of the weak smile of 
approval that the quizzical clerk gave him as 
he passed out of the office. 

On coming from the shadow of the ogre’s 
castle, which Tom now began to regard as the 
Home of Beneficence, he did not exactly know 
what to do. However, he reckoned that with 
the big factory’s big order for silk in his book, 
it would be easy to sell to every other firm in 
Elmira, to say nothing of all the rest along 
the route. But he was brought back to a 
more doubtful turn of mind when he remem- 
bered the price he had set on the silk. It 
might be too low. Instead of turning off to 
another factory, he hastened with all speed 
toward the telegraph office. 

This is the message he sent to Mr. Scott; it 
is hanging now in a frame over the old gen- 
tleman’s desk: ‘‘Have priced imported silk 
linings for ladies’ shoes at one dollar and seven 
cents, and placed one large order at that rate. 
Hope I have not been too low.’’ 

And in another frame over the desk next to 
Mr. Scott’s hangs the old gentleman’s reply. 
It reads: ‘‘As you seem to have established the 
fashion for fancy silk linings for ladies’ shoes 
in America, your price, which is about seven 
cents in advance of what the trade could have 
had it at, may as well stand. Jones sends 
congratulations. ’’ 

But all this occurred years ago, and now the 
**big brass sign’’ reads Scott, Treadwell & Co. 


Tell 
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N the olden days, when there were no rail- 
| ways crossing the plains of the Mississippi 

valley, there was a stage road leading from 
St. Joseph, Missouri, to Denver, Colorado. 
Some distance back from St. Joseph, or ‘‘St. 
Joe,’’ as it is familiarly called, and back from 
the Missouri River, was a relay station named 
Kenneth, consisting of a general store, a post- 
office, and several dwelling-houses. 

The largest house in this village was a 
queer, rambling affair, with one large gable 
in the front, and a long, low wing to the back. 
This house was really the hotel of the village, 
and its occupant, Colonel Boodin, was agent 
to the surrounding tribes of Indians. As a 
hotel-keeper, the colonel was quite successful. 
As houses were very scarce in that region at 
that time, and usually too small to accommo- 
date many people, the colonel had somewhat 
of a monopoly in the lodging of travelers. 

One evening in June of 186-, two boys, 
Tom and Nelson Swart by name, drove into 
the yard of the Boodin residence. The colonel 
was busily chopping wood. 

**Good evening!’’ said Tom, the older boy. 

**Good evening!’ returned the colonel. ‘‘I 
suppose you want to stay all night at my 
place??? ; 

‘*That’s exactly what we want,’’ replied 
Tom. 

‘*All right,’’ said the colonel. ‘‘Just drive 
out into the barn-yard and put up your teams. 
Put them in the two stalls in the south end of 
the barn, and put your wagons in the south 
shed. Supper will be ready in about half an 
hour.’’ Then he went on with his wood-chop- 
ping. ‘These boys were hauling heavy timbers 
for building purposes to a little town some fifty 
miles up the trail, and had only the running- 
gears of their wagons, to which the lumber was 
fastened by means of log-chains tied about the 
middle of the loads. 

That evening the boys listened with the 
keenest attention to the colonel’s stories of 
narrow escapes from the Indians, and of trap- 
ping and hunting. At about ten o’clock, he 
showed them up-stairs to a room in the long 
back wing of the house. They slept soundly, 
and were up at break of day to get started on 
their way; but when they went to hitch up, 
they found that both of their log-chains were 
gone. They went to their host at once, and 
told him of their loss. 

‘*Tt’s them pesky Indians,’’ hesaid. ‘They 
come round here and steal whatever they can 
lay their hands on. I don’t see what they 
want with log-chains, but I suppose they want 
them for something, or they wouldn’t take 
them. ’’ 

‘*But what are we going to do?’’ queried 
Tom. ‘‘We can’t keep the lumber on our 
wagons without the chains to tie it on. Is 
there any place near here where we could get 
some more ?’’ 

‘*Not a place that I know of, unless you 
would go over to Leetonia.’’ Leetonia was 
twelve miles away on another trail. 

‘*But that would take so long,’’ said Tom, 
‘tand we promised to have this lumber at 
Tilton by to-morrow night. ’’ 

The colonel reflected for a few moments. 
‘*Well,’’ he said, slowly, ‘*I don’t see as there 
is any way that I can help you except to let 
you take my two old log-chains, if you think 
they will do. They’re pretty rusty, though. ’’ 

‘*They’ll be better than none,’’ said Tom. 

**Come out and see them,’’ said the colonel, 
leading the way to a shed that stood near 
the barn. 

The chains were heavy enough, but very 
rusty. The colonel offered to sell them to the 
boys for half the price they had paid for their 
own, new. His offer was accepted, and the 
boys were soon on their way. They had a 
fine day for traveling, and easily made their 
intended twenty-five miles. 

When they stopped to camp at night, a 
stranger who had been driving behind them 
ever since noon stopped at the same place. 
With the easy familiarity of Westerners, he 
entered into conversation at once, asking if 
they had any objections to his camping at the 
same place. Tom replied that they would be 
glad of his company. The stranger chatted 
pleasantly as he unhitched his horses. Hap- 
pening to glance at Tom’s load of lumber, he 
gave a low laugh and a whistle. 

‘*You stayed at old man Boodin’s last night, 
didn’t you?’ he inquired. 

‘“*Yes,’? said Tom. ‘‘How did you know?” 

“Knew by that chain on your lumber. 
Didn’t your own chain disappear last night?’’ 

“*It was stolen,’’ replied Tom. 

‘*And didn’t the old man offer to sell you 
another chain in the morning ?’’ 

‘*He did, and we bought it. ’” 

‘*Well, those were your own chains that 
you bought from the colonel. ’’ 

“Our own chains!’’ repeated Tom, greatly 
mystified. ‘‘Why, that can’t be. Ours were 


bright and clean, and these are all rusty.’? 





‘*Did you have any twisted links or any- 
thing like that on your chain that you would 
know it by?”’ 

‘* Yes, ’’ said Tom, ‘‘there was one link about 
the center that was twisted a good deal, and 
I guess that I would know it.’’ 

He went over to his wagon and inspected 
the links of .the chain. Sure enough, there 
was the twisted link in the same old place. 
The stranger came over to the wagon, too. 

‘*That’s an old game of Boodin’s,’’ he said. 
**We old freighters are all up to it, but when- 
ever anybody new comes along with a logging- 
chain, he slips out to the shed when they are 
asleep, and takes off the chain and dips it into 
a big hogshead of strong brine in a little room 
at the north end of his shed. By morning it 
is covered with rust. I don’t know what he 
does put into the brine that makes the chain 
rust so fast. Then when the fellow can’t find 
his chain, Boodin gives him the Indian story, 
and sells the fellow his own chain at about 
half-price. ’’ 

‘*Why doesn’t somebody have him arrested 
for it?’’ cried the boys, indignantly. 

‘*Well, it would be hard for anybody to 
prove that he did it. And he never does it 
twice on the same person. ’’ 

**T’ll bet he’ll never do it the second time 
with us!’’ said Tom, hotly. 

It was the following Tuesday evening when 
the boys, on their return, arrived at the 
colonel’s again. He came out to meet them 
as pleasant and talkative as ever, and they 
did not betray by their actions that they had 
found out his trickery. 

Shortly after they drove in, a friend of 
theirs, Will Benton, who was also hauling 
lumber, drove into the yard. He put up his 
horses at the same time that the boys did, and 
as the colonel was not in hearing, they told 
him all about the colonel’s little way with 
chains. 

Will listened with indignant eyes. ‘*We’ll 
fix the old man!’’ he said. ‘‘I’d just like to 
see him take my chain and soak it in salt 
water !’’ 

**He’ll try it to-night,’’ said Tom, confi- 
dently. ‘‘Say, can’t we watch round and 
catch him at it?’’ And soon they decided to 
try. 

When bedtime came, Colonel Boodin put 


'|the two Swart boys in the same room that 


they had occupied before, and then he led Will 
to a room in the same wing two doors away. 
Then they heard him go back down the long 
stairway and sit down in the creaking chair 
that he had occupied all evening. Now was 
their chance to get out of the house without 
his knowing of it. 

Bolting the doors of their rooms from the 
inside, they climbed out on the roof of a long 
porch, clambered down the lattice, and were 
at the barn in a few moments. 

There was a hay-loft just over the shed 
where their wagons were standing, and they 
climbed up into this and lay down. They 
had not been there more than fifteen minutes 
when a man came into the shed, shut the door 
after him, struck a match, and lighted the 
lantern he carried. Looking down through 
the cracks, they saw that it was the colonel. 
He began at once to undo the chain from Will’s 
wagon. Then he carried it into the little 
room that opened off the end of the shed, and 
they could hear him drop it into some liquid. 

**Come on, boys!’’ said Will, jumping up. 

They got down from the hay -loft very 
quietly, and were in the little room beside 
the colonel just as he was taking the chain 
out of its salt bath. 

‘*What are you doing with my log-chain?’’ 
demanded Will, in angry tones. 

The colonel, taken by surprise, stared at 
them in utter bewilderment. 

Will went on without waiting for a reply: 
‘*We have caught on to your little trick, 
colonel. And now you can just hand out the 
money that you made these boys pay you last 
week for their log-chains, and you can like- 
wise pay me enough to make up for the 
damage that you have done to my log-chain. 
If you don’t do it, we will make it hot for 
you. ” 

**Great Scott, but you’re smart boys!’’ said 
the colonel, affably. ‘‘Well, when a man’s 
cornered, he’s cornered. All right. S’posin’ 
we go right in, and I’ll get you that money.’’ 

He paid it over, with many voluble compli- 
ments on their cleverness, and looked at them 
so admiringly that they really began to believe 
he liked them. Then they all went back to 
bed again. 

But before they drove away in the morning, 
Will Benton made the old colonel promise not 
to play his trick on any more travelers. And 
although they made diligent inquiry in after 
years of the freighters that went that way, 
they never heard of any more log -chains 
**stolen’’ at the colonel’s, so they concluded 
that he had actually kept his word. 
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The Youth’s sieht: 
For the Rest of the Year 





: seems only fair to remind present and pro- 
spective subscribers of the good things that 
still remain on this year’s well-spread Com- 
panion table. Mid-July is here; the year is 
more than half gone. But there is still a great 
abundance left on the 1913 bill of fare. Some 
of the contributions still to be printed before 
the end of the year are articles by 





Theodore N. Vail 
William H. Rideing 
Henry Wallace 

Marion Harland 


Rev. Francis E. Clark, D.D. 
Dr. Guglielmo Ferrero 
Dr. G. Stanley Hall 
Gen. George M. Sternberg 
Dr. William Mecklenburg Polk 
Pres. Arthur T. Hadley Sir Harry H. Johnston 
Rear-Admiral Alfred T. Mahan 
Henry Reuterdahl 


Charles Egbert Craddock 





The serials and sequences still to come are 
thrilling and delightful. Almost at once will 
begin 

SARAH BREWSTER’S RELATIVES, 
by Elia W. Peattie, a story of New York and the 
middle West that will, the editors believe, hold 
for weeks the uninterrupted interest of every 
member of the family. Girls will like it because 
the attractive heroine is one of them; boys will 
like it because of her delightful “relatives,” and 
the elders will enjoy the skill with which a 
charming family life is described. Close upon 
this will come: 





TALES OF A GAME-WARDEN 
By Charles Tenney Jackson 


A remarkable group of stories about the conflicts between the guar- 


dians and the violators of the Louisiana game-laws. These six related 


tales hold the interest as firmly as a serial. 


HIS FATHER’S SON By Arthur Stanwood Pier 


This St. Timothy’s story of Mr. Pier’s is given a place of honor as 
“The Autumn Serial.” It well deserves the distinction. The boys in 





it are “live” boys, and their games, their adventures, their ambitions, 
their fine, ‘‘ down-deep’’ emotions are drawn with delightful skill. 





THE MINISTER’S WIFE By Winifred Kirkland 


One of the most delightful groups of related stories that The Com- 
panion has ever printed. These stories of a country parish will be read 


with the deepest interest by all who enjoy fiction of deep emotional reality. 





THE TIMBER TREASURE By Frank Lillie Pollock 


A raft of black walnut sunk in a Canadian lake offers a nucleus for 
many adventures. Mr. Pollock knows his country and his characters, 


and he has written a tale of breathless interest. 





Among the short stories still to be published 
this year are tales by 





Herbert Bates 
Edwin Balmer 


Dallas Lore Sharp 


Honoré Willsie 
Charles Askins 
Mabel Nelson Thurston 
Beth Bradford Gilchrist 
Elsie Singmaster Gardner Hunting 
F. E. C. Robbins 
Archibald Rutledge 


J. Alden Loring 


Albert W. Tolman 
Sheldon C. Stoddard 

Roe L. Hendrick 
C. A. Stephens 

William H. Hamby 
George W. Ogden 
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Following the serials and groups already 
named there will begin, in the early winter, an- 
other very important serial, the title and author 
of which cannot yet be announced. Enough to 
say that it is by an old-time favorite of Com- 
panion readers, who has had no long story in 
the paper for several years. 
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price is $2.00 a y in adv: 
presets to any address in the Unite 


ance, inc 
States, $2.25 to 
anada, and $3.00 to foreign countries. Entered at the 

Post-Oftice, Boston, Mass., as second-class matter. 


New Subscriptions may begin at any time during the 
year. 


Money for Renewals should be sent by subscribers 
directly to this office. We do not request Agents to 


collect money for renewals. Payment to s gers 
is made at the risk of the subscriber. 

Payment for The Companion, when sent by mail, 
_ should be by Post-Office Money-Order or press 
Money- Order. When neither of these can pro- 


cured, send the money in a Registered Letter. 


Silver sent through the mail is at the sender’s risk. It 
is liable to be stolen or to wear a hole through the 
envelope. 

Renewals. Three weeks after the receipt of money. md 
us, the date after the address on your paper, whic’ 
shows when the subscription expires, will be changed. 

Always give the name of the Post-Office to which your 

r is sent. Your name cannot found on our 
ooks unless this is done. 

Letters should be addressed and orders made payable to 

PERRY MASON COMPANY, 
The Youth’s Companion, 


201 Columbus Avenue. Boston, Mass. 








BED AS A REST-CURE. 


N the case of a serious illness, such 
as typhoid fever, or pneumonia, or 
acute rheumatism, the patient must 
——— have absolute rest in bed. The 

- physician in charge is generally able 


to enforce the rule, but there are a 

good many disorders in which “‘rest”’ 

as part of the treatment must be left 
to the judgment of the patient, or of those who 
eare for him. 

Then, again, there are difficult cases, in which 
the physician can only recommend “more rest” in 
a general way, and must depend on the common 
sense of his patient—when it exists—for the carry- 
ing out of his advice. 

There are certain half-exhausted, nervously 
tired, restless persons who keep hard at work 
until they drop into nervous prostration. Persons 
of this temperament are often of great intelli- 
gence ; they are perfectly aware of their own folly, 
but they seem to be driven by some malign force 
within them, like leaves before the wind. 

No general advice can help such patients; they 
can be aided only by submitting themselves to iron- 
clad rules. That is one of the reasons why the 
sanitarium treatment is so successful—the insub- 
ordinate, never quiet neurasthenic is made over 
into a meek and submissive patient by the sheer 
weight of rule and discipline. 

For a tired person who has not quite broken 
down, but shows every sign of doing so, there is 
nothing like bed. The treatment will vary in 
duration in different cases, but the physician 
should simply insist on the prescription, and 
refuse to enter upon the wearisome arguments 
that worn-out people seem to enjoy. 

He can usually persuade a person who is not 
too badly off to start the treatment by a few days 
in bed, and then to spend one entire day there every 
week. Of course bed will do no good if the patient 
bounces about actively and impatiently between 
the covers. By “bed,” the physician does not 
mean merely a piece of chamber furniture, but 
loag hours of deep-breathing drowsiness in a re- 
clining posture in a well-ventilated but dimly 
lighted room. 
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OUT OF HIS SPHERE. 


HERE was not yet a quorum, 
and the ladies of the committee 
turned to domestic topics. Maids 
——= were scarce, and several bereft 
housekeepers sought sympathy. 

“Dishes! Dishes! Dishes!” la- 
mented a recent bride. “I’m coming 
to loathe my lovely silver, 1 yearn 
to smash my china, and whoever of you gave me 
cut glass may expect my undying hatred. Three 
meals a day, forever, and three dish-washings! 
Oh, for the good old days of Mother Eve, with 
nothing served except fruit au naturel, and all 
Eden to throw away the parings in!” 

Others took up the complaint. In every maid- 
less household there seemed a special reason 
why, at that particular time, it was next door to 
tragedy to be without ahelper. At last, a certain 
notable housewife closed the discussion. 

“Oh, yes, you’re all poor things, and so am I; 
but I’ve been through it before, and I’m not 
ready to complain yet. It’s only when a person’s 
husband begins to realize, and thinks he must 
help, that it amounts to real disaster. When 
John ties a checked apron round his waist, comes 
into the kitchen with lofty conjugal devotion 
. written on his brow, and says, cheerfully, ‘Now, 
Mary, I’m going to put my shoulder to the wheel’ 
—that’s the time I want to lie down and die!” 

There was a burst of comprehending laughter. 
A few voices championed incompetent or semi- 
competent spouses; but the general opinion was 
unanimous that husbands, as domestic help, were 
usually extremely inefficient, vastly proud of their 
attempts, and blissfully unaware of their ineffi- 
ciency. The hostess reminded the ladies, how- 
ever, that one man had at least been clever 
enough to discover this for himself, and honest 
enough to record it. Sir J. M. Barrie, the 
delightful Scotch novelist and dramatist, has 
reported a conversation that he once overheard 
between his mother and sister. He had volun- 
teered assistance in a domestic crisis, but had 
committed the unfortunate error of using one of 
the best napkins as a dish-cloth, and later of 
polishing the grate with it. 

“It defies the face of clay, mother, to fathom 
what makes him so senseless! And the worst of 
it is, to-morrow he will talk as if he had done 
wonders.” 

“That’s the way with the whole clamjamfray of 
them.” 

“Yes, but as usual you will humor him, mother.” 
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“Oh, well, it pleases him, you see, and we can 
have our laugh when his door’s shut.” 

“He is most terribly handless!” 

“He is all that; but, poor soul, he does his best!” 


® © 


NOT GUILTY. 


R. Stephen Coleridge, great-great-nephew of 

the Coleridge who wrote “‘The Ancient Mari- 
ner,” has just published a volume of ‘‘Memories,”’ 
in which he tells some interesting anecdotes of 
poets not in the family. Both his grandfathers 
were schoolmates of Shelley, and one of them 
used to say that he had frequently joined in 
the diversion known as a “Shelley hunt.” This 
simple sport consisted in “chivying about” from 
refuge to refuge the too poetic youngster, whose 
tastes did not meet the approval of his more 
prosaic fellows, and in gleefully pelting him with 
whatever missiles came handy. 


Poets, although rather inclined to describe them- 
selves, when in melancholy mood, as the “sport of 
fate” or the “prey of misfortune,” are rarely, in 
actual fact, hunted victims. A lesser t than 
Shelley, however, the late Joaquin Miller, was 
once more eagerly, if less hilariously, hunted. 
It was not, as “the poet of the Sierras” related 
it, a schoolboy affair, but a dead-in-earnest man- 
hunt in the wildest and woolliest West. He 
had the misfortune to buy a sorrel horse from a man 
who had no right to sell the animal. He was mis- 
taken for the horse-thief, pursued, and overtaken. 

There was a convenient cottonwood branching 
handily across the trail, and lariats in plenty. 
It was a question of his neck. He argued, 
explained, and grew eloquent in vain, when, at 
the most critical instant, a witness to his innocent 
purchase of the beast came up. 

“He ain’t a thief,’ the newcomer explained; 
“he’s only a t.”” 

“It’s an awful pity to miss exterminating a poet 
when it can be did,” the leader of his captors 
remarked, thoughtfully, after a disgusted pause. 
“Ever hear any of his poetry? Ever see him 
write any ?”’ 

“No,” admitted the witness. 

“Then,” declared the self-appointed prase with 
regret, “‘there’s proof he ain’t a thief, but onl 
hearsay he’s a poet. We got to let him go, but if 
he’s got any sense, he won’t commit poetry a 
till he’s out of my jurisdiction.” 


* ¢ 


RULING A WARD. 


FTER you have lived in China for some time 
and studied its institutions, the one thought 
that strikes you is the feeling of responsibility that 
pervades every phase of Chinese life. Mr. John 
Macgowan, a missionary in China for fifty years, 
tells in “Men and Manners of Modern China’ how 
this sense of personal responsibility makes useless 
the ordinary excuses that weigh with European 
or American. 


Two men were gambling in an obscure part of 
the town, in a room hidden away from observation. 
A dispute arose over the game; it endedin a fight, 
and one of them got a fatal stab. It was two 
o’clock in the morning when the incident took 

lace. The whole city was asleep, and the Tipao, 

he head man of the ward, and his family were in 
bed, so that he was entirely unaware of what was 
going on. His protestations that he knew nothin 
of the matter were received with a sneer, an 
with the remark, “Well, then, you ought to have 
known.” 

“But how could 1?” he modestly replied. 

“Never mind how,” was the official answer; 
‘thatis your business. The ward is in your charge, 
ay you are the responsible person to look after 


With that he was thrown upon his face, and a 
couple of sturdy lictors who had been looking at 
him with ee and expectant eyes proceeded to 
administer with their bamboos a lesson in the art 
of ruling a ward that would keep him in a recum- 
bent posture for at least a week to come. 

This doctrine of responsibility is a very com- 
fortable one to a foreigner when he is traveling 
through the country. The innkeepers where he 
lodges take the greatest care of him while he is 
under their roof, lest they be called to account 
for any injury done to him or his property. On 
one occasion a certain Boniface pursued a guest, 
who left early in the morning, for miles alon 
the road, with some article that he had le 
behind him. The innkeeper was panting and per- 
spiring when he got up with the traveler, and 
the latter was greatly amused when the inn- 
keeper, with a pleased and virtuous look, handed 
him an empty match-box. 





* © 


A MARVEL OF CONDENSATION. 


K three days a lawyer had argued and pleaded 

his client’s case. His brief was a masterpiece 
of classical learning and erudition, says the New 
York Tribune, but it was tiresome, to say the 
least. 

“Colonel Parker,’ said the weary judge, at 
last, “without wishing in any way to intimate 
that the court would not be delighted to listen 
to your whole argument, I must suggest that 
the docket is somewhat crowded, and that it 
might help your client’s cause if you could con- 
dense a little.” 

“Your honor,” exclaimed the attorney, “the 
thought was in my mind when I prepared my 
argument! Sir, for the next four days my brief is 
a perfect marvel of condensation.” 


* © 


EASILY CONVINCED. 
STORY in London Opinion bears witness to 
the fact that, from the preacher’s point of 
view, a sermon may occasionally be too eloquent 
and too persuasive. 


“Eh,” said Sandy to the minister, “yon was a 
— deescourse on ‘Thrift’ ye preached the 
e 2? 


“Ah’m pee e were able to profit —” 

“Profit! Why, mon, I would have sloshed ma 
saxpence into the plate wi’out a thought if it had 
not been for your providential words. They saved 
me fourpence there and then!’’ 


* & 


IN CASE OF EMERGENCY. 


NE Saturday a small boy arrived with an im- 
portant air at the penny savings-bank of a 
college settlement, and withdrew two cents from 
his account. 
Monday morning, says Harper’s Magazine, he 
promptly returned the money. 
“So you didn’t spend your two cents,” observed 
the worker in charge. 
“Oh, no,” the lad replied, “but.a fellow likes to 
have a little cash on hand over Sunday.” 


To Restore Appetite 
Take Horsford’s Acid Phosphate 
Especially recommended for restoration of appetite, 
strength and vitality. Non-Alcoholic. [Adv. 
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To the Boys and Girls of 
United States’ Schools 
Any reader of ‘‘The Youth’s Com- 
panion,’’ attending school, may 
secure free of charge a copy of an 
illustrated Atlas of Canada, by 


applying by letter or post card to 
W. D. Scott, Department of the Interior, Ottawa, Canada. 


B® HELP! 
For HAY-FEVER 


The Hayes Method relieves the acute symptoms 
and cures permanently. Stay at home in comfort. 


Bulletin Y-133 free. 
P. HAROLD HAYES, M.D., Buffalo, N. Y. 
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parts, and sundries Aa// usual prices. 
Agents every are coining money sell- 
ing ourbicycles, tires and sundries. Write today. 
MEAD CYCLE CO., Dept. B-50, CHICAGO 


FOUND A WAY 
TO BE CLEAR OF COFFEE TROUBLES. 


“Husband and myself both had the coffee habit, 
and finally his stomach and kidneys got in such a 
bad condition that he was compelled to give upa 
good position that he had held for years. He was 
too sick to work. His skin was yellow, and there 
didn’t seem to be an organ in his body that was 
not affected. 

“I told him I felt sure his sickness was due to 
coffee and after some discussion he decided to 
give it up. 

“It was a struggle, because of the powerful 
habit. One day we heard about Postum and con- 
cluded to try it and then it was easy to leave off 
coffee. 

“His fearful headaches grew less frequent, his 
complexion began to clear, kidneys grew better 
until at last he was a new man altogether, as a 
result of leaving off coffee and taking up Postum. 
Then I began to drink it too. 

“Although I was never as bad off as my hus- 
band, I was always very nervous and never at any 
time very strong, only weighing 95 lbs. before I 
began to use Postum. Now I weigh 115 lbs. and 
can do as much work as anyone my size, I think.” 

Name given by Postum Co., Battle Creek, Mich. 
Write for booklet, ‘The Road to Wellville.” 

Postum comes in two forms. 

Regular Postum (must be boiled ). 

Instant Postum doesn’t require boiling, but is 
prepared instantly by stirring a level teaspoonful 
in an ordinary cup of hot water, which makes it 
right for most persons. 

A big cup requires more and some people who 
like strong things put in a heaping spoonful and 
temper it with a large supply of cream. 

Experiment until you know the amount that 
pleases your palate and have it served that way 
in the future. 

“There’s a Reason” for Postum. 
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Beautifully White Teeth 
and Clean, Healthy Gums and Mouth 


Cleanses and polishes the teeth; ‘its fragrant 


antiseptic foam reaches every part of the 
mouth, destro pernicious bacteria, insuring 
healthy gums and a sweet breath. 

Comes in handy metal box—a convenient 








cake that lasts for months, 25 cents at all 
druggists—or sent direct. 
Cc. H. STRONG & CO, CHICAGO 















make the game 
thoroughly enjoyable 
and enable you to playa 
good game. Made to stand up 
and stand anything that baseball 
things are supposed to endure—“‘and 
then some.”” Remember there’s as much 
difference in baseball goods as there is in 
baseball players. Choosing D & M goods is 
like securing a crack player for your team. 
See D & M at your dealers. Write Dept. C for 
Catalogue and Official Baseball Rules, Free. 
The Draper-Maynard Co., Plymouth, N. H. 








Baby Loves to Wear 


Omo Pants for Infants 


Not only do they protect his pretty dresses, keeping his 
outer clothing sweet and dry a// the time, but OMO PANTS 
are cool and comfortable, 
not heating and sweat- 
ing like other kinds. 
They are white and soft 
and dainty—not harsh or 
stiff. 


OMO PANTSare made 
of OMO Sanitary Sheet- 
ing;—contain no rub- 
ber, but are guaranteed 
moisture-proof. Plain or 
lace-trimmed, 25c. to $1.00. If your store 
doesn't have them write to us. 






Trade Mark. 


OMO Bibs, 15c. to60c. Plain, or with pocket 
that catches spilled food. 
THE OMO MANUFACTURING CO. 
56 Walnut St., Middletown, Conn. 


> TAMMER 


Trial lesson with good ad’ explaining my practical 
for HOME CURE sent TREE” warded Gold Medal at World's 


Fair, St. Louis. The Stammering School in th 
GEORGE ANDREW LEWES, 42 Adelie Street: Detont, it Mich 




















Delivered Free 
by Parcel Post 








anywhere in the United States 
for only one new subscription 
for The Youth's Companion. 


This Berlin Kettle 

















THE OFFER. 


with cover, 3-quart size, is made of 
Aluminun, in the celebrated “Wear- 
Ever” Brand, 99 per cent. pure, 
without joints, seams, or soldered 
parts. It cannot rust or form poi- 
sonous compounds with fruit acids 
or foods, and is not liable to scorch 
foods. The Kettle we offer is very 
useful for stews, soups, boiling vege- 
tables, and for a thousand and one 
other purposes which are familiar 
to the housekeeper. 


This Aluminum Kettle will be given to 
Companion subscribers only for one new 


solicited subscription for The Youth’s Companion sent us between July 17th 


and October Ist. 


Price of Kettle $1.35. Between these dates also we 


will deliver the Kettle free by parcel post anywhere in the United States. 
PERRY MASON COMPANY, BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS 
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“VACATION-TIME” OFFERS 


Liberal Incentives for Securing New Subscriptions for 


THE YOUTH’S COMPANION 
THESE OFFERS CLOSE OCTOBER 1, 1913 





Automatic Revolver 


Flash - Light 


This Automatic Revolver Flash-Light 
given to Companion subscribers only for 
one new solicited subscription; or sold 
for $1.50. DELIVERED FREE anywhere 
in the United States. 


What is it? This ingenious, useful, and at 
all times startling Flash-Light weighs but 4 
ounces, is made of metal, and in shape and 
appearance resembles an Automatic Revolver. 
The “magazine” or handle has space for the 
battery, and the muzzle contains a brilliant 
tungsten lamp. The pulling of the trigger 
makes the necessary contact for lighting. A 
sliding device locks the trigger, and causes the 
light to show continuously until released. By 
reason of its compact size, only 4 inches long, 
the Flash-Light may be easily carried in the 
pocket or in a bag, ready for instant use. It 
so closely resembles a Revolver that a persist- 
ent tramp would instantly lose his courage. 
The Flash-Light is equally useful for men, 
women, boys and girls. 








Hartford Tennis Racket 


The Hartford Tennis Racket given to Companion 
subscribers only for one new solicited subscription 
and $1.20 extra; or sold for $2.75. DELIVERED 
FREE anywhere in the United States. 

We offer the latest oval model, with low -_ white holly 
throat, and shoulders reénforced with dogwood. The style 
is particularly popular for its —— playing surface. The 
Racket is strung with a good quality of Oriental gut, with 
extra stringing in the central portion. 


Boy Scout Ax, with Leather 
Sheath 


Boy Scout Ax, with Leather Sheath, given to Com- 
panion subscribers only for one new solicited sub- 
scription. Sold for $1.10. DELIVERED FREE any- 
where in the United States. 


This official Ax for Boy Scouts has a nail slot for drawing 
out old nails from boxes and boards. In camp, where nails 
are always scarce, the possession of this Ax _ mean the 
difference between comfort and discomfort. fade from 
highest grade crucible steel, black finish, polished head, keen 
cutting edge, with select white hickory handle. ‘Total length 
13% inches. Our Offer includes a Leather Sheath, with flap, 
and a slot for belt. Every Boy Scout should own one of 
these fine tools. Invaluable for fixing up the camp and 
keeping the camp-fire burning brightly. 


Genuine Deerfoot Hunting 
Knife 


The Deerfoot Hunting Knife given to Companion 
subscribers only for one new solicited subscription. 
Sold for $1.25. DELIVERED FREE anywhere in 
the United States. : 

This is an imported English Knife. The blade is made of 


the best Sheffield steel, 5 inches in length, and bowie shape. 
The handle, which is a genuine deer foot, 








The Scout. Tent 


The Scout Tent, complete with guy-ropes 
but without Poles, given to Companion 
subscribers only for four new solicited sub- 
scriptions; or for one new solicited sub- 
scription and $1.75 extra. Price of Tent 
alone $3.50. For 50 cents extra we will 
supply the five Poles required, all fitted 
and ready for use. Transportation charges 
in every case to be paid by receiver. Ship- 
ping weight of Tent alone 10 lbs.; of Tent 
and Poles 40 Ibs. 

HE Scout Tent is ideal for generat 

camping purposes. Strongly made 
from white tent drilling, and has all the 
desirable features of the shelter tent, so 
long a favorite with experienced camp- 
ers. The base of the main part of the 
Tent measures 6 x 6 feet, and the ridge- 
pole stands 514 feet high. The front 
may be extended and used as an awning, 
as shown in the illustration; or it may 
be tied down to completely close the 
Tent; or it may be thrown back over 
the main part to act as a fly for extra 
protection. If desired, Poles for pitch- 
ing this Tent could easily be cut upon 
the camping ground to save carrying, or 
in an emergency the Tent could be set 
up by tying to trees. 


The American Eagle Kite 


The American Eagle Kite given to 
Companion subscribers only for one new 
solicited subscription; or sold for $1.00. 
DELIVERED FREE anywhere in the 
United States. 


The American Eagle Kite is made of ‘dark 
cloth printed in the semblance of an eagle and 
mounted on a light wood frame. Opened for 
flying, it measures 5 feet from tip to tip of 
wings; folded, it makes a compact roll 3 feet 
long, about the size of a folded umbrella. It is 
very convenient for carrying on picnics, excur- 
sions, pleasure trips into the country, ete. 


The ease with which this Kite goes up is re- 
markable. It is not necessary to run with it 
except in a very light wind. Ordinarily it rises 
easily and quickly from the hand thousands of 
feet in'the air. At the Aeronautical Observatory 
at Lindenburg, Germany, six American Eagle 
Kites strung together with wire went to a height 
of 21,000 feet (over four miles), carrying instru- 
ments for recording altitude, temperature and 
wind velocity. The inventor of the Kite, some 
time ago, won a beautiful gold-lined silver cup, 
the first prize in a kite-flying contest in which 
there were over five hundred contestants. 














has been tanned with the hair on. The bottom 
of the foot is metal-trimmed and polished. It is fitted with bolster, guard and tip of 
German silver. A leather belt Sheath is also included. A practical Knife for the hunter 
and trapper. Excellent finish throughout and a most unique novelty. 


Boy’s “Mohawk” Moccasins 


One Pair “Mohawk” Moccasins given to Companion 
subscribers only for one new solicited subscription 
and 60 cents extra; or sold for $1.75. DELIVERED 
FREE anywhere in the United States. 


Many thousands of boys will want a pair of these “Mo- 
hawk” Moccasins. Made’ of the first quality chrome-tanned 
horsehide leather, strongly stitched, with pyrographic decora- 
tion at the toe and fringe round the heel. Practically inde- 
structible, and allows great freedom to the foot. May be 
worn at home or in the camp. Sizes 3 to 5 inclusive. 


Vest Pocket Electric Light 


The Vest Pocket Electric Light given to Companion 
subscribers only for one new solicited subscription. 
Sold for $1.00. DELIVERED FREE anywhere in the 
United States. 


A complete lighting plant, measuring only 1% x 2% inches 
about the size and weight of a small memorandum-book,. t 
consists of a neat, polished nickel case, with combination flash 
and permanent contact, the wonderful new tungsten battery 
and the Mazda electric bulb. 


Clean, Safe, Always Ready. This Light is abso- 
lutely clean, contains no liquid to spill, and is always ready 
to send forth its brilliant light at the pressure of the button. 
‘The new tungsten battery will give 400 er cent. more service 
than any other battery in existence. With ordinary use, it 
will last for months. When the battery is exhausted, a new 
one can be instantly slipped into place, and the Light is again 
ready for use. 


One Thousand and One Uses. Once use this Light, 
and it will be found indispensable. On dark country roads, 
in stable or barn, for examining machinery, to see name or 
number on door-plates, for searching dark closets or corners, 
to see time at night, or to get medicine in case of sickness, the 
Light is worth many times its cost. New uses are found 
every day. Neither wind nor rain affects its bright, steady 
light. Every man, woman, boy or girl should own one, and 
there should be one in every home. Extra Batteries 30 cents, 
post-paid. Extra Bulbs 40 cents, post-paid. 


The Baldwin Camp Lamp 


For Campers, Teamsters, Farmers and Woodsmen 


Projects Light 100 Feet. The Baldwin Lamp is 3% inches high, weighs but 5 ounces 
when filled, and produces a clear, penetrating light of about 14 candle-power at a cost of half 
a cent an hour. It burns with a steady flame, which a stiff breeze will not blow out, and 





Boy Scout Knife 


This is the official Knife for the Boy Scouts of America, as recommended by their 
National Committee on Equipment. The indorsement of this committee, together with the 
fact that the Knife is made by one of our largest and most reliable manufacturers, will com- 
mend it to Companion subscribers as a most desirable pocket tool. 


Description. The uses to which this handy Knife may be put are legion. It really 
combines four useful tools and a jack-knife all in one. By opening the proper blade, it 
becomes in turn a Jack-Knife, Screw-Driver, Leather Punch or Reamer, Tack- 
Lifter, Can-Opener. 

The blades are made from the best English crucible steel, and finely tempered to retain 
their cutting qualities indefinitely. The handle is of stag, brass-lined, and fitted with Ger- 
man silver bolsters, name-plate and shackle. The motto of the Boy Scouts of America, 
“Be Prepared,” together with the insignia of the Scout Movement, is etched on the knife- 
blade and engraved upon the name-plate. 


HOW TO GET IT. Fora limited time the Official Boy Scout Knife will be 
given to Companion subscribers only for one new solicited subscription; or 


sold for $1.00. DELIVERED FREE anywhere in the United States. 


will project a strong light 150 feet. Ata distance of 25 feet from the light you can read the 
small type of a newspaper. 

Fits on Hat or Belt. The Lamp may be hung up in a tent, or worn comfortably on 
a hat or belt, leaving both hands free for paddle, gun, knife orrod. By a simple adjustment 
of the Reflector, a strong light can be concentrated on a small surface of the water for cast- 
ing. Not only can the Lamp be used while walking on country roads or tramping through 
the woods on dark nights, but it is equally serviceable for teamsters and farmers who may 
be detained at their work after dark. 

Burns Three Hours With One Filling. The Lamp is absolutely safe and yr | 
clean. No grease, no smoke, no dirt, no glass to break, no oil. Water and carbide are all 
that you need. To prepare the for use, fill the retainer about half full of carbide 
then fill the miniature water-tank. In less than ten seconds the Lamp may be lighted, and 
will burn steadily three hours without another supply of carbide. 


DUCK CAP. If desired, we can furnish a Duck Cap with a special front to which the 
Lamp may be attached, for 25 cents, post-paid. Sizes 6% to 74. 

FOR ONE SUBSCRIPTION. For a limited time the Baldwin Lamp will be 
given to Companion subscribers only for one new solicited subscription; or 


sold for $1.00. DELIVERED FREE anywhere in the United States. 





LETTERS SHOULD BE ADDRESSED 


PERRY MASON COMPANY, Publishers of 


AND DRAFTS MADE PAYABLE TO 


The Youth’s Companion, BOSTON, MASS. 
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Delayed 
Delivery 


We have been sadly 
behind orders at times, but with 
increased facilities, can now de- 
liver promptly. 







Pete ee 


(The boy’s sorrow will soon be gone, for Daddy, 
Mamma, and Sister will divide their packages with 
him and the sighs will turn to smiles when he sits 
behind a big bowl of crisp, brown Toasties with 
some cream and sugar.) 
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Tears dry up when they taste Toasties. 
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